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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


1933 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


DesPITE the depression, attendance this 
year of full-time students in American uni- 
versities and colleges is only 5 per cent. 
below that of last year, according to re- 
ports received from 546 approved institu- 
tions as of November 1, 1933. The decrease 
in grand-total enrolment is 9 per cent., due 
chiefly to a drop of 23 per cent. in 1933 
summer-session attendance at the large uni- 
versities. 

The current figures show 607,251 full- 
time students and a grand total (including 
part-time and summer-school registration ) 
of 888,017 who are enrolled in 104 uni- 
versities, 338 colleges and 104 technical 
institutions on the lists approved by the 
various regional associations as published 
by the American Council on Education. 
These totals include all but a very few 
approved institutions. They do not in- 
clude normal schools and junior colleges. 

Last year there were 106,016 students in 
497 junior colleges, as reported in Janu- 
ary by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, an increase of 6.6 per cent. over 
1931. It may be that many students in- 


cluded in the 30,000 decrease in regular 
college and university attendance this year 
are enrolled in the junior colleges, public 
and private, in or near their own com- 
munities. 





The classification devised and utilized 
last year is repeated in the summary table 
herewith and in Table III. Under this 
scheme there are groupings of universities 
and large institutions of complex organi- 
zation, with 54 under public control and 50 
under private control; colleges of arts and 
sciences, 338; and technological institu- 
tions, of which 45 are classified as techno- 
logical schools and 59 as teachers colleges. 
Total enrolments for these groups are given 
in Table III. The summary table here- 
with, covering 504 institutions which re- 
ported last year and this, discloses that 
53 universities under public control have 
7,192 fewer students than in 1932, or 3.7 
per cent. decrease (as compared with 4.4 
per cent. decrease in this group for 1932 
under 1931); that 49 universities under 
private control have 6,010 fewer students, 
or 3.6 per cent. (as compared with 4.3 per 
cent. decrease in this group for 1932 under 
1931); that 322 colleges of arts and sci- 
ences have 8,631 fewer students, or 5.3 per 
cent. decrease (as compared with 3.4 per 
cent. decrease in this group for 1932 under 
1931); that 43 technological institutions 
have 3,530 fewer students, or 6.4 per cent. 
decrease (as compared with 8.4 per cent. 
decrease in this group for 1932 under 
1931) ; that 37 teachers colleges have 4,956 











fewer students, or 13.8 per cent. decrease 
(as compared with 3.6 per cent. decrease in 


this group for 1932 under 193] 


ANALYSIS OF CURRICULAR 
ENROLMENTS 


Important, in the light of economic con- 
ditions, is the analysis, made for the first 
time in this series, of the enrolment in the 
institutions by fields of 


! 
larger separate 


study, undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional. 
Small inereases are disclosed in three 


law, medicine and di- 
19.406 students in 86 


professional fields 

The total of 
law schools represents an advance of 209, 
The in- 


vinity. 


ora gain of 1 per cent. over 1932. 
schools, 
1932 en- 


In 12 university 


crease in 57 university medical 


reporting 17,498, is 227 over the 
rolment, or 1.3 per cent. 
schools of theology the total enrolment of 


1,488 is 10 larger than last year, or .7 per 


cent. There is one departmental increase, 
fine arts, in which the total gain in art stu- 
dents in 21 institutions is 274, or 15.6 per 
cent. 

The smallest decrease in curricular en- 
rolment is in liberal arts, in which the 1933 
total of 139,213 students in 97 colleges of 
arts and sciences of universities is only 
1,040 fewer than in 1932, or a decrease of 
only 1.4 per cent. (The decrease in 322 
independent colleges of arts and sciences 
was 8,631, or 5.3 per cent. below their 1932 
totals of 161,632. ) 

The heaviest decreases are in the large 
fields of graduate study, education and en- 
gineering; and in the smaller schools and 
departments of architecture, journalism, 
musie and pharmacy. 

There is a pronounced drop in profes- 
sional graduate study, most marked in the 
universities under public control. In this 
field, in which a large proportion are pre- 
paring for teaching in school and college, 
the totals of 92 graduate schools for 1933 
are 25,754, a decrease of 3,994, or 13.4 per 


cent., as compared with last year. 
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In the university schools of education 
and teachers colleges the decrease is 11.9 
per cent. The totals of 63 such schools and 
colleges in which the overwhelming major- 
ity are preparing to teach are 28,970, or 
3,914 under the figures of 1932. (The de- 
crease in 37 separate teachers colleges not 
associated with universities was 4,956, or 
13.8 per cent. below their 1932 totals of 
30,921. ) 


The large field of engineering and chem- 


istry as applied science shows a decrease 
this year, as compared with last, of 9.9 
per cent. in 74 the total 
being 33,586, or 3,685 fewer than in 1932. 
(In 43 separate technological institutions, 
where engineering and kindred applied 


universities, 


science studies predominate, the decrease 
is 6.4 per cent.) 

Decreases of 15.8 per cent., 10.1 per cent. 
and 8.8 per cent. are to be noted in the 
minor university schools or departments 
of architecture, journalism and music, re- 
spectively. 

For the benefit of administrators, teach- 
ers and others interested in curricular 
trends, additional details are given for 
1933 and 1932. 

Liberal arts enrolment: In 50 universi- 
ties and large institutions of complex or- 
ganization under public control, 34 report 
decreases and 16 report increases, with 
totals of 76,291 this year as compared with 
78,214 last year. In 47 universities and 
large institutions under private control, 27 
report decreases and 20 report increases, 
with totals of 62,922 this year, as compared 
with 63,039 last year. 

Engineering and applied science enrol- 
ment: In 48 institutions under public con- 
trol, 41 report decreases and 7 increases; 
24,290 in 1933; 27,041 in 1932. In 26 in- 
stitutions under private control, 22 report 
decreases and 4 increases; 9,296 in 1933; 
10,230 in 1932. 

Law enrolment: In 34 institutions under 
publie control, 10 report decreases, 23 in- 
creases and one, no change; 6,745 in 1933; 
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6.142 in 1932. In 37 institutions under 
private control, 19 report decreases, 17 in- 
ereases and one, no change; 12,931 in 1933; 
13,055 in 1932. 

Medical enrolment: In 28 institutions 
under public control, 15 report increases, 
11 decreases and 2, no change; 7,534 in 
1933; 7,433 in 1932. In 29 institutions 
under private control, 9 report decreases, 
19 inereases and one, no change; 10,191 in 
1933; 10,065 in 1932. 

Non-professional graduate enrolment: In 
47 institutions under publie control, 35 re- 
port decreases, 11 increases and one, no 
change; 12,026 in 1933; 14,862 in 1932. 
In 46 institutions under private control, 
27 report decreases, 17 increases and 2, no 
change; 13,728 in 1933; 14,886 in 1932. 

Agricultural enrolment: In 24 institu- 
tions under public control, 15 report de- 
creases, 7 increases and 2, no change; 6,211 
in 1933; 6,604 in 1932. In 3 institutions 
under private control (Cornell, Rutgers 
and Syracuse), 2 report increases, one de- 
crease; 1,211 in 1933; 1,153 in 1932. 

Architectural enrolment: In 8 institu- 
tions under public control, 7 report de- 
ereases, one increase; 789 in 1933; 903 in 
1932. In 12 institutions under private con- 
trol, 10 report decreases, 2 increases; 992 
in 1933; 1,212 in 1932. 

Fine arts enrolment: In 10 institutions 
under public control, 7 report decreases, 3 
increases; 770 in 1933; 796 in 1932. In 10 
institutions under private control, 6 report 
increases and 4 decreases; 1,262 in 1933; 
962 in 1932. 

Commerce and business administration 
enrolment: In 39 institutions under public 
control, 24 report decreases, 13 increases, 
2, no change; 15,374 in 1933; 15,537 in 
1932. In 31 institutions under private 
control, 21 report decreases, 8 increases, 2, 
no change; 16,190 in 1933; 17,169 in 1932. 

Dentistry enrolment: In 10 institutions 
under public control, 6 report decreases, 
3 increases, one, no change; 1,716 in 1933; 
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1,783 in 1932. In 17 institutions under 
private control, 10 report decreases, 6 in- 
creases, one, no change; 3,948 in 1933; 
4,089 in 1982. 

Divinity enrolment: In 12 institutions 
under private control, 7 report decreases, 
4 increases, one, no change; 1,488 in 1933; 
1,478 in 1932. 

Education enrolment: In 43 institutions 
under publie control, 34 report decreases 
and 9 increases; 16,365 in 1933; 18,834 in 
1932. In 22 institutions under private con- 
trol, 17 report decreases, 4 increases, one, 
no change; 12,605 in 1933; 14,050 in 1932. 

Forestry enrolment: In 9 institutions un- 
der public control, 6 report decreases and 3 
increases; 861 in 1933; 871 in 1932. In 
3 institutions under private control, 2 re- 
port decreases, one, an increase; 515 in 
1933; 560 in 19382. 

Journalism enrolment: In 13 institutions 
under publie control, 9 report decreases 
and 4 increases; 1,242 in 1933; 1,464 in 
1932. In 6 institutions under private con- 
trol, 4 report decreases and 2 increases; 
002 in 1933; 479 in 1932. 

Musie enrolment: In 19 institutions un- 
der publie control, 13 report decreases, 5 
increases, and one, no change; 1,333 in 
1933; 1,401 in 1932. In 10 institutions 
under private control, 5 report increases, 
3. decreases; 1,022 in 1933; 1,180 in 1932. 

Pharmacy enrolment: In 22 institutions 
under publie control, 12 report decreases 
and 10 increases; 2,322 in 1933; 2,402 in 
1932. In 12 institutions under private con- 
trol, 10 report decreases and 2 increases; 
1,876 in 1933; 2,099 in 1932. 

Enrolment in various other courses: In 
75 public and private institutions, 23,156 
in 1933; 22,444 in 1932. 


INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY 


These findings would seem to warrant the 
following generalizations regarding atten- 
dance trends in higher education through- 
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out the United States at this immediate 
time: 

1. Liberal training maintains its hold. 
Young men and women in practically un- 
diminished numbers are continuing to take 
liberal the universities, 


almost equally in the privately-controlled 


arts courses in 
institutions having tuition fees as in the in- 
stitutions under public control where tu- 
ition is free, with varying incidental fees. 
In the indépendent colleges of arts and 
sciences, which are very largely privately- 
controlled with tuition fees, about 99 per 
cent. of last year’s enrolment is reported 
this year. 

definite attendance trend 


2. There is a 
types of professional 


Preparation for 


away from certain 
and vocational training. 
teaching is the most pronounced instance 
of this; there are decreases of around 13 
per cent. in university graduate schools 
which prepare largely for teaching in 
schools and colleges, and decreases likewise 
in university schools and departments of 
education and in separate teachers colleges. 
Engineering and architecture reflect recent 
industrial conditions in their decreased en- 
rolments. There are similar enrolment 
drops in journalism, musie and pharmacy. 

3. There are small attendance increases 
and decreases in other professional and vo- 
eational fields. As to schools of law, medi- 
cine and divinity, there are indications of 
limitation in numbers admitted; the totals 
this year in each are slightly higher than 
last. The university schools of business 
administration report totals less than 4 per 
cent. under those of 1932. The decreases 
in agriculture, forestry and dentistry are 


about this same percentage. 


SUMMER SEssION ATTENDANCE 
Attendance at the 1933 summer sessions 
was a reflection throughout the country of 
general economic conditions at that time. 
In the overwhelming proportion of summer 
schools the figures were markedly below 
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those of 1932 and the preceding half dozen 
years. Statistics compiled for summer at- 
tendance at 97 universities show that the 
1933 totals were 122,369, or about 23 per 
cent. below those of 1932. Of 52 institu- 
tions under public control all except five 
report decreases; totals, 68,819 in 1933; 
91,298 in 1932. Of 45 institutions under 
private control all report decreases except 
4; totals, 53,550 in 1933; 67,398 in 1932. 

Tables I and II record the number of 
teachers reported by the institutions, not 
including laboratory assistants. The 1933 
totals for 504 of these institutions report- 
ing both this year and last are 1,517 less 
than in 1982. 

Table II gives a list of the 25 largest 
universities in the United States. 


TABLE II 





University Full-time Rank resident Rank 
gs students 
students 
California 18,337 21,019 4 
Columbia 13,322 2 24,357 2 
New York U. 12,982 : 25,113 1 
Minnesota 11,292 4 14,970 5 
Illinois 9,996 5 11,523 7 
Ohio State 9,335 6 11,564 6 
Michigan 8,261 * 4 10,113 13 
Harvard 7,911 8 9,444 16 
C45, OfN. Y. 7,772 9 22,986 3 
Wisconsin 7,375 10 9,608 15 
Pennsylvania 6,402 11 11,170 10 


8,782 19 
7,960 21 
9,653 14 
7,136 23 
7,036 24 
11,517 8 


6,398 12 
5,955 13 
5,792 14 
5,671 15 


5,587 16 


U. of Wash. 
Texas 
Pittsburgh 
Cornell 

St. John’s 


Northwestern 5,548 17 

Hunter C. 5,470 18 10,304 12 
Temple 5,459 19 8,529 20 
Chicago 5,414 20 11,387 9 
Boston U. 5,155 21 8,950 18 
Yale 4,881 22 5,183 
Syracuse 4,709 23 6,502 
Oklahoma 4,706 24 6,043. 
Penn State 4,609 25 6,900 25 
Southern Calif... 3,794 10.689 11 
Cincinnati 3,698 9,372 17 
Western Reserve 3,357 7,447 22 
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1933 AND 1932 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 


INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 





1932 


Classification 1933 
53 Universities, public 185,524 192,716 
49 Universities, private 158,916 164,926 
322 Colleges 153,001 161,632 
43 Technological Institutions... 51,589 55,119 
37 Teachers Colleges 30,965 35,921 
610,314 


579,995 


504 Total 


The part-time and extension figures in 
Table I suggest the measure, more fully in- 
dicated in Table III, in which the urban 
and state universities have extended their 
educational offerings. The part-time re- 
ports ‘are in general for collegiate work 
available in late afternoon, evening and 
Saturday classes, attended by secondary 
school teachers and business and industrial 
employees. 

Table I gives figures in detail of thirty 
universities which have been included for 
many years in statistical articles in Science 
and later in ScHooLt AND Society. Table 
III supplies a less detailed report upon stu- 
dents and teachers of additional institu- 
tions. All senior colleges and universities 
on the list of the American Council on 
Education were asked to report their enrol- 
ment figures, and the response has been 
most gratifying. Table III, therefore, in- 
cludes institutions approved by regional 
organizations as follows: New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools; the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools; Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States; Northwest Association of Secon- 
dary and Higher Schools. Junior colleges 
are not included. 

An innovation in Table III, begun last 
year and herewith continued, is the classifi- 
cation of institutions in accordance with 
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the recommendations of a committee of the 
Association of American Colleges, of which 
the present writer is chairman. There are 
obvious advantages in comparing data of 
institutions which are alike in organization 
and purpose. Should there be misinter- 
pretations in the listing under the several 
headings of Table III, the writer will be 
pleased to hear from the heads of the insti- 
tutions concerned. 

Tables I, II and III are arranged to 
bring out clearly the enrolment of full- 
time and of part-time undergraduates. 
The full-time student is defined for this 
series as a student who has completed a 
high-school course and is devoting sub- 
stantially his full time to study during 
the collegiate year. The student whose 
main time and attention are given to some 
other employment and who takes college 
and university courses in late afternoon, 
evening and Saturday classes is listed as 
a part-time student. The grand-total fig- 
ures for 1933 include full-time students, 
part-time students and summer-school stu- 
dents of 1933, but do not include exten- 
sion and correspondence students, who are, 
however, recorded in Table I. 


EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 

The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table I are those to which this 
annual study was restricted for many 
years. The following paragraphs explain 
statistics given in the table and give addi- 
tional information, including, for compari- 
son, the full-time enrolment at each univer- 
sity five years ago. 

As is customary, the University of Calli- 
fornia reports statistics which include the 
University of California at Los Angeles as 
well as the University of California at 
Berkeley. At both seats of learning there 
are decreases this year as compared with 
last, which total 945 or about 5 per cent. 
for full-time students, which represent 
almost precisely the 1932 increase over 
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TABLE I 
4 
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a $ 3 = = > < Ss r = 2 a = 

= = E = 7 FI = = 3 = = = f- 

O o 3) o =) == =| 5 < = = = = 

College men 53802 1438 DS] 2084 1267 $450 1954 1095 1501 470 1197 2410 2030 
College women 512 1098 >) 978 573 1313 790 mee secs TAT 1399 1674 
Engineering 1653 1231 255 989 17 1433 a6 281 339 72 1196 1557 
Lay ms 101 169 647 185 1462 272 204 199 116 508 296 
Medicin OO) 578 10 140 7) 516 624. 469 341 283 = 3301 458 627 
Graduate schoo] 2154 1312 164 2671 648 915 S76 67 64 03 196 1241 1077 
Agriculture 79 1010 719 on ‘ F RS 728 
Architecture 144 S4 152 93 239 aca — 189 = 
Art 182 255 9 101 10 ? re 220 * ti 
Commerce : 1156 93() 3887 811 1390 05 = 245 107 154 114 350 
Dentistry ; 134 242 52 101 152 131 163 274 
Divinity , 169 ; : : 63 bgt aes wie 
Education 1950 221 {S801 569 61 387 119 * 11 80 230 1385 
Forestry 4 72 : 57 , : 47 ae 
Journalism 61 121 112 * * tee 
Musik ‘ ; 81 ; 126 a) 4 167 eas 
Pharmacy 268 419 . 359 <i 19 ay | 148 
Other courses ; 1S 186 300 348 779 SD 383 147 199 204 83 200 1265 
Deduct duplicates 1866 298 83 95 837 slats 402 22 a “43 112 112 119 
Total 18337 5414 3698 13322 5671 7911 9996 4103 4254 1713 3503 8261 11292 
Part-time ; 2451 WHS 3835 Ri 27 i ie 131 858 1811 169 oan er 
Summer session $151 1052 S75 =. 9200 1465 1506 2382 1573 2257 734 1049 2962 3678 
Deduct duplicates 1536-1410 254 2000 e pave 855 558 725 350 455 £1110 oes 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, 21019 11387 93872 24357 7136 9444 11523 5249 6644 3908 4266 10113 14970 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, ’28.. 26562 12662 10828 32036 7465 10793 13010 5452 8026 5575 5140 12890 17856 
Gd tot... Nov. i, °23 23139 12191 5710 28861 7090 8925 10557 5262 6701 3900 4561 11162 12322 
Exten. courses 3 3868 632 2950 ers Lae 75 6586 1630 .... 1413 1273 5232 
Teaching staff ae 1779 760 612 2200 950 1770 1902 320 575 597 207 687 640 
Administrative staff . 58 68 14 * 14 ree 95 3 102 “| 18 T2 24 

* Included elsewhere 

1931. The present total of 18,337 (of The summer session figures include 1,050 


which 6,060 are at Los Angeles) continues 
the University of California as having the 
in the United 


largest full-time enrolment 


States. As to grand totals, California has 
21,019, or 1,848 fewer than in November, 
1932, the explanation being a 31 per cent. 


the 1933 
In considering Table I these com- 
Of the liberal arts 
students, 2,548 men and 1,981 women are 


drop in summer-session atten- 
dance. 


ments may be helpful. 


at Los Angeles; 130 are in graduate work 
inaugurated there this fall; 64 are taking 
agriculture at Los Angeles; and the enrol- 
the Teachers College at 
1,266. Of the 


given for engineering, 374 are taking chem- 


ment in Los 


Angeles is 1,653 students 
istry as applied science. As to the educa- 
tion enrolment, the notation reads that 33 
are included in liberal arts also; 651 in 
non-professional graduate school; and, as 


already stated, 1,266 are at Los Angeles. 


in the intersession at Berkeley, 1,795 in the 
summer session at Berkeley, 1,336 in the 
summer session at Los Angeles, and 247 in 
the post session at Los Angeles. Full-time 
students, 1933, 18,337; in 1928, 17,337. 

Increases in law, medicine, social service 
and non-professional graduate attendance 
offset a decrease of 289 students in liberal 
arts at the University of Chicago, with the 
consequence of a gain of 80 in full-time 
enrolment this year, as compared with 
November, 1932, the figures now being 
5,414. There is a gain in part-time stu- 
dents and an inerease in summer session 
attendance so that the grand total is 11,387, 
or 835 more than last year. In Table I the 
term other courses means school of social 
service administration, 462; and the gradu- 
ate library school, 24. Full-time students, 
5,414; in 1928, 5,628. 

A decrease of 4 per cent. in full-time 
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re 119 256 424 376 7 500 151 96 1361 nae 180 612 116 1062 
§2 52 see 62 15 7 —— aaitans 117 1167 220 24 51 308 32 
3086 $546 5548 9335 6402 5792 2568 4709 5955 2436 6398 2269 3295 3357 7375 4881 





328 529 4576 112 4071 2529 ne Rete 336 596 526 S78 26 .... 3624 er 284 
1470 1853 2015 3382 1457 2651 122 599 1636 2809 748 2038 1507 1029 1147 3059 18 
344 649 622 1265 760 «1219 22 244 179 1400 econ 532 344 287 581 826 


$540 «66279 11517 11564 11170 9653 2568 3683 6502 7960 3710 = 8782 3458 4037 7447 9608 5183 


5328 8897 12086 12662 14844 12674 2454 4343 6882 8259 4104 10339 4311 4358 10832 12939 5830 
4767) «= 88220) 8229) 9725 «14632 §=68553 2226 2778 5486 0 ©« F511 38746 6627 43899 4774 4372 11088 4970 


1958 1684 ..}, 425 1316. .... er oy ios ? 1387 eeee 867 797 21380 14113 19678 310 
348 316 710 966 1273 726 317 596 600 435 414 339 275 4437 ~~ =6644 531 676 
39 7 ‘ 13 114 56 3l 82 25 32 25 14 21 24 4 8 98 








students is shown in the University of Cin- 12 per cent. below the same total of last 
cinnati registration. The grand-total fig- year. The 2,950 listed beyond the fore- 
ures are 9,372, or 960 under 1932. There going as extension students in Table I 
are fewer men and women in the College inelude (estimated) 1,400 in extramural 
of Liberal Arts, and decreased attendance courses, 1,100 in home study, and 450 in 
also in engineering, applied arts, teachers special extension courses not counting 
college and nursing and health. The col- toward a degree. In the same table the 
leges and schools having increases include liberal arts figures are composed of the fol- 
the graduate school, law, medicine and lowing: Columbia College, 1,647 men; 
household administration. In Table I the Barnard College, 978 women; Seth Low 
figures under art cover applied arts and Junior College, Brooklyn, 191 men; St. 
architecture. The 300 students included Stephen’s College at Annandale, 102 men; 
under other courses are made up of 183 university undergraduates, 144 men. The 
young women in household administration 2,671 listed as graduate school include 200 
and 117 in nursing and health. Full-time unelassified graduate students. The den- 
students, 1933, 3,698 ; in 1928, 4,297. tistry totals take in 187 dentistry and 55 

Under the definitions of this series, the oral hygiene students. The Teachers Col- 
full-time attendance at Columbia Univer- lege registration is 409 under that of last 
sity is 13,322, which is 907 or 6.4 per cent. year. It embraces 2,912 in education, 
below that of November 1, 1932. The 1,662 in practical arts, and 227 in New 
grand total figures of 24,357 are 3,325 or College (an increase of 102 over last year). 
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277 in 
The 
teaching staff figures are estimated. Full- 
time students, 1933, 13,322; in 1928, 13,691. 

There 5,671 
Cornell University, which is 188 or 3.2 per 
cent. below the figures of last year. The 
grand total of 5,671 is 674 under 1932 or 
8.6 per had 


years, 


The other includes 


library service and 71 in optometry. 


term courses 


are full-time students at 


cent. Agriculture, which 


shown successive losses in recent 


joins law dnd medicine in larger atten- 
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dance this year as compared with last. The 
engineering total of 989 in Table I includes 
142 in chemistry. Other courses here em- 
brace 457 in home economies, 165 in vet- 
erinary and 157 students in 
hotel administration. Full-time students, 
1933, 5,671; in 1928, 5,315. 

Harvard College’s enrolment of 3,450 
men is 60 larger than last year, but the 
college and the divinity school are the only 
For the entire 


medicine, 


units reporting increases. 


TABLE III 
I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 


1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- 


Institution Full All ing 











time tesidents Staff 
a a 6,598 230 
Cc. C. of New York M 22,986 900 
Aaa 5,249 320 
Louisiana 8S. U. v 4,566 210 
Miami I rer Bt! 2,643 154 
Michigan State C. t 3,079 288 
Ohio State U. aoe 11,564 966 
EO 0c. oc-be ce wmciern y 3.384 221 
Penn State ...... a ’ 6,900 622 
State C. of Wash. ... 2,¢ 2,995 223 
State U. of Mont 1,392 1,951 83 
U. of Akron .... ; 1,102 1,481 87 
U. of Alabama ...... 4,044 5,395 300 
U. of Arizona 1,748 2,368 163 
U. of Arkansas Re 1,631 1,937 125 
U. of California ..... 18,337 21,019 1,779 
U. of Cincinnati 3,698 9,372 612 
U. of Colorado ....... 2,628 4,142 326 
U.of Delaware ...... 744 1,200 90 
Ee 2,224 3,329 158 
U. of Georgia 2,101 151 
U. of Hawaii ae 1,210 101 
U. of Idaho Sapa ur 1,748 143 
U. of Illinois ae 9,996 1,002 
18 6 er 4,254 575 
U. of Kansas 3,503 3 207 
U. of Kentucky 2,418 3,503 248 
U. of Louisville ......... 1,366 2,040 280 
UJ. OE BEMIMG 2. ce cccee 1,452 1,750 157 
U. of Maryland Aes: 3,119 4,085 530 
U. of Michigan are ‘ 8,261 10,113 687 
U. of Minnesota 11,292 14,970 640 
U. of Mississippi 1,095 1,269 62 
U. GE MISSOURL ....0.-% 3,086 4,540 348 
U. of Nebraska wate 1546 6,279 316 
Oe Go | ee 2 S46 911 73 
U. of New Hampshire . 1,612 1,863 165 
U. of New Mexico ...... S55 1,567 75 
U. of N. Carolina 2,413 3,359 212 
U. of N. Dakota 1,367 1,594 116 
U. of Oklahoma : 4,706 6,043 294 
ee eee 2,122 3,721 166 
U. of S. Carolina pate 1,276 1,561 7 
U. of S. Dakota vy 873 89 
U. of Tennessee AL 3,823 141 
U. of Texas .. ‘ 7,960 435 
U. of Toledo 2 2,028 107 
U. of Utah 945 3,434 169 
U. of Vermont ..... 262 1,758 191 
U. of Virginia M ........ 2,269 3,458 275 
U. of Washington ...... 6,398 8,782 339 
U. of Wisconsin ........ 7,375 9,608 531 
U. of Wyoming ..... ~~ 968 1,647 119 
fe: os ae 2,278 2,982 150 
WE o.6sn5604 > Rev eaae 187,624 267,814 16,688 





2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 





Students Students Teach 

Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 

NE CE rc eeee oes 2,628 3,057 171 
Et Ir ee 5,155 8,950 529 
Brigham Young U. ..... 1,494 2,020 St 
BUONO D,. cscss ces cesses 1,849 2,044 170 
Catholie U. of America M 1,118 2,507 142 
ID ou 5-00-04 «86 t=! ao 503 39 
OOTRMROIR (Ge, 2s 0:00 64:5.60.5% 13,322 24,357 2,200 
NOEs (5 666.00 ae ss Os 5,671 7,136 950 
Je * | ree 1,467 2,013 220 
ee 2,422 2,422 248 
SOE Us: ow ewe esiews sue 1,447 4,751 155 
eh aera eae 1,016 1,624 76 
RMN. aaiyidae ae eicis micas 2,789 3,385 258 
ES an eee 969 1,363 112 
Porahem Us .0.6.0<0s 3,790 6,046 375 
Georgetown U. M ...... 2,086 2,086 410 
George Washington .... 1,739 5,534 375 
CC. Ss 7,911 9,444 1,770 
et | Serene 1,450 1,450 229 
Zonne Hopkins ...<.... 1,713 3,908 597 
eS aa err ee 1,423 1,521 136 
NS SE | | eee 2,400 4,414 500 
REG Bele 66.0000 450 80 714 1,503 170 
ee 2,544 3,078 353 
ERD PEO Wav: ese aiewarcysve 12,982 25,113 1,575 
Northwestern .......... 5,548 11,517 710 
yo i a rs re 2,568 2,568 317 
NS Re ere 1,315 1,315 88 
MII 55 tars aha id cara ets 2,545 3,383 287 
mm. wanes D., N.. Xe. os 5,587 7,036 169 
ee eres 3,869 5,716 600 
Southern Methodist U.. 1,354 2,027 125 
ere oe 3,32: 3,683 596 
PIN. 5. todas sake aeee 4,709 6,502 600 
4 AA eerie 5,459 8,528 758 
EM sens dics Skike AIS 6a 2,436 3,710 414 
oO 2. re 1,456 3,713 468 
Ee re 5,414 11,387 760 
i) eee 1,214 2,604 176 
a go" ae 1,337 2,202 144 
U. of Notre DameM . 2,447 3,152 208 
U. of Pennsylvania ..... 6,402 11,170 1,273 
U. OF PRUBDGTEM ....... 5,792 9,653 726 
U..0f Richmond «..<.+..' 1,056 1,158 78 
U, OE OOO ko cece 1,821 2,627 161 
U. of Southern Calif. .... 3,794 10,639 488 
i a ee 1,276 1,276 369 
WRGBDIRSCON. .0cccrcivine 3,295 4,037 437 
Western Reserve ....... 3,357 7,447 644 
pS FE PP 4,88 5,183 676 
ME oc hacen ee raee sss 162,710 262,463 23,066 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated. 
Pub. = Publicly controlled. M-=Men. W = Women) 
Students — Teach- Students Students Te ach- 
Institution Full- ing Institution Full- ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
Ade Iphi Ww pate auc wlan 450 456 3 DAO I oes ccwiiivaces 615 648 40 
(ones Seott w Wert ae 430 433 41 DEES ca seanctercencas 733 922 62 
Alabama C. Pub. W ..... 710 978 71 PEE; crcteeectsenweas 1,306 1,320 97 
AIDOES  ..ccence ee asicweanc’s 187 194 16 DIGIUM Sew sss ccccusas 563 574 36 
Albertus Magnus W 112 167 31 Doane on 161 165 21 
AIDC. x6. ce adds 60660400060 595 600 46 Dominican w dese ae Naw. 175 489 43 
AIDPIGRE 6.0 ccacccdcccceces 311 423 29 | Pere ree ore 293 328 31 
Alfred U. 600 686 51 D’Youville W ...ccccccces 251 251 25 
AITGNONT co dicin'c ci00.0's 1050 574 631 45 BRR 6 ccnanes dawausee’s 373 398 41 
RIE 6c cactee ba cewanen 241 264 23 pi ey re 377 380 47 
Ameriesm BRE. sc. cecciceses 333 341 21 | re ee 318 . 318 39 
Arn QPMCRED ld oc aia.c'wasaeles 262 324 26 Emory & Henry ........ 323 471 17 
AmiBOPEG CE icinicccdvcekeis 768 770 71 Se ae rere rae 273 275 18 
ere ee Tee re ree 542 552 65 BGPGEE ccccoescccccecceus 202 210 21 
Arkansas 8S. C. Pub 449 850 24 Wivameeuee Ge. idsccccevces 274 473 2 
pe Re ene 260 581 28 DUG iy no oon eescccceebed 335 350 41 
tiga Oi asia s vee xonenn 46 432 27 Florida S. C. for W Pub. 1,474 1,933 104 
Augustana, Tie ..2 << cuss. 522 613 BK Franklin C. of Ind. ...... 216 228 22 
Aug — Se. oe) Saar 338 461 31 Franklin & Marshall M. 671 671 43 
Bak We a caalea dacs Salctea 297 343 27 VRS vo sccudecascnss 243 363 32 
b siamese Wallace ........ 492 550 49 Furman U. 651 887 41 
Bate i occas weneesas<ser ces 653 848 43 oe Raiituawce dees deuwes 622 741 36 
Bayview Cq ccniectscs. vocine 496 688 56 Georgian C —_ ? ; 120 141 26 
Baviee We cc ea cess ve eloe= 1,100 1.732 78 Georgia S. ¢ ~~, Ww. “Pub. 1,084 1,625 71 
Dale si ccdctaeee ws cevddees o+t 560 40 Georgia S. Ww.’ . Pub. 320 441 19 
BOree ..ciccc cutee accents 617 790 38 Gettysburg M otha AP 516 569 45 
Bethany, Kans. .......... 214 306 33 GORMNEE Ue vanes ccs cctens 534 869 63 
Bethany, Wes Wile esccens 260 270 27 Ct ows 62 dee cotcas 657 665 87 
Birmingham-South. ...... 744 1,414 51 Greensboro W .....ccse-- 236 239 2 
Blue Mountain W 196 412 26 CE a dae okie nos ckdalne 526 582 55 
POWOGi Me Grescuceacneees 580 580 5 CRG Gee Gri e cee ccttcss 623 720 38 
Bradley Polytech. In. .... 627 868 49 eo A eee 283 309 2 
Bregne Wh .so6 ss vcessiewes 301 315 21 Gustavus Adolphus ...... 298 302 2 
Brid@ewGne®® os éus0 csideeus 196 209 16 RRR, DD wib.c es cnccesss 468 468 45 
ae ee ee ee 12 128 16 Hampden-Sydney M ..... 325 325 16 
Bryn Mawr W ...00 ssies 458 497 79 pO ee rer 325 332 24 
BUGmGE Ge sicc.csss ceaetes 947 1,196 79 IRR cdi vesdseatinws 591 793 42 
BUG We one eas iss eases 1,307 2,467 101 Haverford ML... ccccccces 320 320 2 
wr errr rr ee 338 340 20 FRE io Saw oct kceeess 325 333 32 
Cam 6. catia vesweswases 958 1,336 60 EES a veweseendcneeas 302 342 28 
CaDAie’l.. sccvssecncs cues 527 618 65 POE wcctvera ces cacuerne 343 364 33 
COPIQGOR -c6 vacecicciasdeees 779 785 62 RE gaecctbsccasbcarkes 306 369 26 
Carroll, BROME. cise cddscs 101 103 12 EEE, Conse. cn ce tenes 289 289 38 
Cartell, Wie ccésccccvndss 435 485 29 SEE, SC kedadbee cee ctcnees 236 236 35 
Carson-Newman ......... 321 441 22 HGR CORO FF oic.c cc ccosws 1,134 1,134 75 
Pe a eee et 258 291 2 Oy ee 403 431 46 
CEEBWREE: Sadi sates sc<ewee 344 515 46 Hope OR Oe a PR 438 438 2 
CERDGROEY <<. has asanssceaees 441 653 40 i ere ere 625 954 40 
Centre 337 385 32 Hunter C. Pub. W ...... 5,470 10,304 553 
( ‘laremont (ND. Ss so 128 392 82 RU ae baeeewes o0eeres < 394 422 y 
Clase Cy We ssi<c6 s60 canes 194 382 36 Illinois-W ‘esley ES ae 639 664 46 
COB Senccecnctsicuseewesn 600 743 57 Immaculata W .........-. 202 342 36 
CONGR. WE ckcece wen sc ctw 186 186 20 Immaculate Heart W 366 600 2 
CONDE). cvias hae cc necs ances 564 590 38 Incarnate Word W ...... 321 621 31 
Colgate BE. ccvcweccccsiesics 955 955 90 Iowa Wesleyan .......... 241 304 2 
C. of Charleston Pub. .... 347 488 20 James Millikin U. ........ 285 326 38 
a eo) rr 318 327 26 Ay re 327 379 25 
C. of the Holy Names W 311 332 31 John B. Stetson A he oe eeee 374 454 42 
C. OF RGRRG co-nusssccevewss 390 435 32 Jone Carrelt'U. ME... cscs 490 778 25 
C. of Mt. St. Joseph W .... 232 392 28 SO, Oe eb eh cn ce ceeeves 181 197 30 
C. of Mt. St. Vincent W 448 662 42 SU ac dewccccccabedes 486 619 47 
C. of New Rochelle W 715 715 5 pe eee ae 311 315 2 
C. of Notre Dame W 12! 228 20 eae ee 192 193 26 
C. Of Ce CBRE ccc ccveess 310 351 22 | RE eee eee 472 472 35 
C. of the Pacifie ......... 45 720 63 PO Sa 872 872 88 
C. of Puget Sound ........ 574 838 42 EA ne, Wi cccccasvesecs 128 128 22 
C. of the Sacred Heart W 233 233 37 PP Aer cee 286 292 25 
C. of St. Benedict W ...... 156 355 29 ee 1 fe Ser 214 280 22 
C. of St. Catherine W 473 682 48 Lawrence Pera sansa eae 718 979 72 
C. of St. Elizabeth W ..... 333 502 34 Lebanon V alley Siadeeee 354 484 30 
C. OF Bes IROMOe occ cae 00% 227 352 27 EGRET TASOO on cccccvess 293 460 20 
C. of St. Scholastica W 200 271 25 pee ee 1,444 3,030 102 
C. of BE. TORSRR WW aw 0 oo 302 610 382 pe aaa 260 340 23 
C. of St. Thomas M ....... 593 593 39 Es Gis Se cesecwsveson 293 293 20 
C. OD PM aieccmeceaes.s 851 900 67 Lindenwood W .........-- 292 297 36 
Colorado C, ...........+.- 543 564 63 PP A ear 373 409 27 
Columbia C., Ia. M ....... 332 526 25 Loretto Heights W 104 156 25 
COMBIII cok ba00 5, c06es- 413 419 32 ie) eee 260 332 19 
Connecticut C. W ........ 610 631 62 Loyola C., Md. M ....... 252 252 23 
Connecticut 8S. C. Pub... 715 737 78 Loyola U., Cal. M ....... 512 586 34 
ek rr 301 301 33 eS Eee ee 276 313 22 
Cornell C. of Ia. ......... 448 533 41 EsPURRUGEE cose ce cicticces 249 289 2 
Culver-Stockton 15 240 19 po eee 5AT 576 40 
Kawato 285 366 27 MacMurray C. W........ S17 331 32 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 
Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach 
Institution Full A ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 

Manchester 585 924 4 on Olaf eee 697 
Manhattan M 1,150 1,160 65 Thomas M 552 
Marietta 370 30 St. Vincent M 37 
Marsh: il Pub 1415 2, 85 Salem, N. C. W 296 
Mary Baldwin W 248 22 eer 187 
Marygrove W 362 49 Seton Hall M 248 
Marylhurst W 93 21 Seton Hill W 23 
Mary Manse W 118 20 Shorter W 178 
Marymount, Kans. W 97 222 37 Shurtleff seeiers 170 
Marymount, N. Y. W 128 128 3D Simmons C. W 1,425 
Maryville, Tenn 747 753 sD Simmons U. 379 
Marywood W 150 625 45 BRS hath tbo Oca nae ee 426 
McKendree 202 270 20 Sioux Falls .. 230 
Mercer [ $31 619 25 IOPO WH vcs ve cicvscews 602 
Meredith $38 165 38 Smith W sigue 1,996 
Mercyhurst 139 243 20 Southwestern, Kans. 475 
Middlebury 628 1,010 54 Southwestern, Tenn. ..... 376 
Mills W 6 514 70 Sth’west. Louisiana I. Pub. 909 
Millsaps 361 101 25 Southwestern U. i 
Milwaukee-Downer W 09 313 41 TT TB Mererererrr ree 
Mississippi C 72 514 20 Spring Hill M 
Mississippi S. C. for W Sterling Seatece ase 

Pub 792 801 Susque hanna U. ......... 
Mississippi Woman's C 09 202 Swarthmore phen bee 
Missouri Valley 234 206 Sweet Briar W .......e: 
Monmouth 126 510 Talladega : 
Moravian M 132 154 Tarkio ... oe knee 
Morehouse M 242 605 Texas C hristian er 
Morgan 76 556 4 | ree 
Morningside 192 648 39 Transylvania ....0<csecees 
Mount Holyoke W 943 967 113 Trimicy, CORE. 26.0820 
Mount Mary W 199 OST 37 Tracy. BOW ec cieses 
Mount St. Joseph W 07 Hoo 35 Trinity U. Sie aaa ee 
Mount St. Mary’s, Cal 149 436 29 ere 
Mount St. Mary's, Md. M 167 167 21 UD iis 6:63:20 ses ees 
Mount Union } 549 28 CR HEN. vasa ee rab ecses 
Muhlenberg M 1,23 3 bo ESS. ie a eases 
Muskingum 1,046 3 U. of Chattanooga ........ 
Nazareth, N. Y. W 392 24 ee ei, rere 
Nebraska Wesleyan 610 3 Ey. OF DG DROO oiiccsceecs 
Newcomb W... ;, 650 65 U. of Redlands 
New Jersey C. for W. Pub 963 102 U. of San F rancisco M 
N. Y. S. C for Teachers 2,547 82 U. of Santa ClaraM ...... 
Niagara U. M 670 55 U. Of the BOGtR. BE ww ccc. 
North Central 398 33 1  & GPAs 
Notre Dame, O. W 258 27 Ursiline W 
Oberlin o 1,678 156 Pe ere oe ee 
Occidental cakes f 625 56 Valparaiso U. 
Ohio Wesleyan I you youd 116 WN EE 6 6owseccce dunes 
Oklahoma C. for W Pub. 802 802 50 WIRMOVO. TE. bis ccaccceeee 
Ottawa U. 258 3: 20 Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M .... 
Otterbein ...... , 275 4 34 fe errr rrr. 
Our Lady of the Lake W. 175 Ti7 38 Wake Forest ML .... cee. 
Pacific Union 290 430 30 ps arr rr rire 
Pacifie U 175 175 18 WasmImetOn CO. oc cccccvss pa 
Park $45 448 28 Washington & Jefferson M = 437 
Parsons ...... 265 348 27 Washington & LeeM .... 815 
Pennsylvania C. for W 200 303 32 VL 2 BARR 164 
Phillips U. 7 517 30 MEGS NE wanes éacces 1,487 
Pomona cs 645 74 a eee 227 
P resbyterian M 285 18 Wesleyan C re ee 228 
Providence os pars 890 45 Ww esley: an U. ee 623 
Queens-Chicora 429 429 30 WONDERED SO. WP xsn.5cccsexs 268 
Radcliffe W ... SS4 1,040 300 Western Maryland ....... 486 
Randolph-Mac on M 23 231 16 Westminster, Mo. M ..... 304 
Randolph-Macon W 532 556 58 Waeosemmaecer, PR. .....002 616 
Reed utea alate aaa 418 27 33 W. Va. State C. Pub. .... 517 
Regis W 286 286 28 bak Se i) er 645 
Ripon : 315 320 25 Wheaton, Mass. W ....... 470 
Roanoke . 332 461 20 WUE. ove niedetcussa's 394 
Rockford W 204 374 33 J ners 427 
Rollins 340 340 64 Whitworth .......... 193 
Rosary W ... 313 821 40 Willamette U. 475 
Rosemont W ; 194 268 35 William Jewell” 5 Sb hae 296 
Russell Sage W 424 457 45 William & Mary 1,210 
St. Ambrose M 281 568 24 William Smith W 126 
St. Benedict's M 285 606 25 Li 5 Se a 748 
St. Bonaventure M 473 770 42 Wee WE vvak cen scccvese 4538 
St. John’s M 234 235 28 Winthrop Pub. W ....... 1,266 
St. Joseph's, Md . 170 72 33 WEEGRUGER ccdcccccececose 768 
Bt. Joeenn’s, NN. T.W iow ee 386 386 43 EE EE. wc Sbn.0 06 0.066.000 385 
St. Joseph's, Pa -" 407 407 29 Woman's C. of Ala. .... 292 
St. Lawrence U. 726 895 46 Woman’s C., U. N. C. Pub. 1,227 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods W 228 637 36 cL ee PP errrerrr er 32 
St. Mary’sM . 478 553 41 pes | Peer re 310 
St. Mary’s of Notre Dame W 206 502 2 OURS 6 cdcweceeceveees 158,012 
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TABLE ITI—(Concluded) 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 





t 
Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents _Staff 
A. & M. C. of Texas Pub. M 2,127 2,537 182 New Mex. C. of A. & M. Arts 2 ' 
Alabama Polytech. Inst. Pub. 1,476 2,206 140 2 eo aa a dere as 399 399 45 
ApMOGE TOE ee wcacivesescaas 831 869 74 N. Car S. C. of Ag. & Eng. 
Battle Creek College ......... 269 427 27 oe feng tek pte 1,462 1,796 138 
California Inst. Tech. M...... 714 734 150 N. Dakota Agr. C. Pub. .... 1,168 1,214 102 
Carma TOG. Kcsscccisscecs 2,242 3,782 309 Oklahoma A. & M. Pub. .... 2,818 3,716 212 
Case S. of Ap. Science M ..... 603 651 62 Oregon S. Ag. C. Pub. ...... 1,918 2,181 222 
Citadel Pub. M ............04. 485 485 36 Polytech. In. eof Brooklyn M. 499 1,714 95 
Clarkson Mem. C. of Tech. M.. 354 357 28 Purdtie Pab. ....cccscccseces ; 3,531 4,013 308 
Clemson Agr. C. Pub. M .... 1,097 1,108 95 Rensselaer Polytech. In. M... 1,340 1,365 123 
Colorado Agr. C. Pub. ...... 1,174 1,751 121 Rhode Island S. C. Pub. .... 956 1,122 71 
Colorado S. of Mines Pub. M 452 545 46 Rose Polytech. In. M......... 208 211 22 
DrOxGl BARES 6556s cacscceeneus 1,296 1,422 101 S. Dak S. C. of Ag. & M. Arts } 
Georgia S. of Tech. Pub. M .. 1,666 1,728 138 MAS) ccvavivece betes cweees 673 782 113 
FI GWANUOT BBs. 00.0 c6cce cw cess 628 1,443 101 S. Dak. S. S. of Mines Pub... 234 239 23 
Tats Ei. Bee Go hee So 'vac codec cs 443 554 36 Stevens Inst. of Tech. M.... 459 4 63 
Towa 8S. A. & M. Pub. ...... $22 3,891 372 Tex. S. C. for W. Ind. Arts 
Kansas S. C. of Ag. Pub. .... 2,302 2,712 307 My cL ccna nasegeecees 999 1,050 101 
Louisiana Polytech. Inst. Pub. 898 1,401 63 Texas Tech. College Pub. .. 1,838 2,874 109 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. M........ 2,606 3,661 450 U. S. Military Acad. Pub. M 1,278 1,278 170 
Massachusetts 8S. C. Pub. .... 951 1,004 lil U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. M .. 1,681 1,681 250 
Mich. C. of M. & Tech. Pub. 501 633 68 Utah Ag. Co Pie oc. ccscccass 1,403 1,885 97 
Mississippi S. C. Pub. ...... 854 854 86 Va. Polytech. In. Pub. ...... 1,308 1,576 150 
Montana 8. C. Pub. ......... 937 964 q7 Worcester Polytech. In. M... 545 578 73 
Montana S. of Mines Pub. .. 245 245 23 OER: .écncetens dc bSecrwess 53,160 66,130 5,690 


2. TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 











Institution Full- All ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
Arizona S. T. C., Tempe Pub. 848 1,011 52 Missouri ee: “ee GS Southeast 
Arkansas &. T. CC. Babs ...%00< 445 924 37 NED deh Koas cuter écen ence 636 1,154 31 
Ball State T. C.. We cacccccs 985 1,731 62 Missouri S. T. C. Southwest 
sowling Green & C. Rab. ..:. 8 1,461 60 BE Sica de ackedarvedeuts 954 2,169 68 
Colorado S. iy a | ae 1,251 2,460 8&6 Morehead S. T. C. Pub. ...... 437 1,069 32 
Concord 8S. T Pub. Serer §23 1,027 28 Nebraska S. N. C. Pub. ...... 422 864 39 
Delta S. T. : pie Deke aea kee 255 402 29 Neb. S. T. C., Kearney Pub... 655 1,469 57 
East Cheaien Tt. C. Babs .... SSF 1,196 45 Neb. S. T. C., Wayne Pub. .. 729 1,363 50 
Fort Hays Kans. ‘Ss C. Pub. . 640 1,141 43 a, a a 462 1,012 45 
George Peabody C. for T..... 306 1,904 63 Baearord &. FT: C. Pe .ccccces 517 1,084 25 
oa Eh Ae i” SS ee 22 422 23 Sam Houston € JT. Cc. Pub... 558 1,608 45 
Ill. S. N. U., Carbondale Pub. 1,460 2.341 113 rere 1,114 1,509 60 ‘ 
Illinois 8. N. U., Normal Pub. 1,537 2,713 148 Stephen F. auaiie .T.C. Pub. 456 1,390 §2 
Illinois S. T. Cc. Eastern Pub. 885 1,288 66 EP TE ere 397 640 44 
Illinois S. T. co Northern Pub. 784 1,153 60 Sai Ross &. TF. C. Pub. ..s-s 313 728 22 
Illinois S. T. Western Pub. 993 1,724 69 Tenn. S.T.C., Johnson C. Pub. 470 1,014 39 
Towa a o Pub. by wie aes 1,405 2.312 129 Tenn, S. T. C., Memphis Pub. 582 582 34 
Kansas S. T. C., Emporia Pub. 1,170 2,002 100 Tenn. S. T. C., Murfreesboro 
Indiana 8S. T. C. Pub. ........ 1,126 2,838 68 1 RR a RR RR Se ait eee 529 1,046 28 
Kansas 8S. T. C., Pittsburg Texas S. T. C., North Pub. .. 1,301 3,822 St 
NG sere lami gid alae oe vaavas aia 1,084 2,296 107 Texas S. T. C., Southwest Pub. 724 2,407 49 
oe a eee 1,131 2,109 90 Texas S. T. C., West Pub. .... 725 1,511 46 
Kentucky S. T. C., West. Pub. 1,309 2,993 91 Va. S. T. C., Farmville Pub... 616 827 52 
Louisiana 8. N. C. Pub. ...... 525 1,718 82 Va. S. T. C., Fredericksburg 
Michigan S. N. C. Pub. ...... 1,448 2,425 194 MS Sooke sc cuaeen ak esinue es 617 960 36 
Michigan 8. T. C. Central Pub. 637 1,119 69 Va. S. T. C., Harrisonburg 
Michigan S. T. C. North. Pub. 464 832 50 oe ie li ieaie Se RETA 72 1,172 60 
Michigan S. T. C. West. Pub. 1,396 2,319 189 Western S. C. of Colo. Pub... 330 HOt 31 
Mississippi S. T. C. Pub. .... 426 961 44 Wise. S. T. C., LaCrosse Pub. 709 833 50 
Missouri S. T. C. Central Pub. 844 S44 57 Wisc. 8. T. c “Milwaukee Pub. 1,320 2,233 84 
Missouri S. T. C. Northeast Wise. S. T. C., Oshkosh Pub. 645 1,005 49 
wine Coe Oe 559 1,486 54 Wise. S. T. C., Superior Pub. 735 1,101 52 
Missouri S. T. C. Northwest GME. cctevetoncsncwueunees 30,965 57,750 2,549 
We SaetnGe same cudeokecoces 689 1,270 55 


university the full-time figures of 7,911 are cent. under that of 1932. The enrolment 
361 or 4.3 per cent. less than last year. Be- of 173 engineers listed in Table I includes 
cause of a drop in the 1933 summer school 107 in graduate engineering. The figures 
(1,506 as compared with 2,326 in 1932) for architecture embrace 33 in landscape 
the grand total of 9,444 is 1,154 or 10.9 per architecture. Under other courses are in- 








eluded 24 in the School of Public Health 
and 11 in the School of City Planning. 
Full-time students, 7,911; in 1928, 8,110. 
Liberal arts tops the table for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with more men and more 
than last Practically all 


women year. 


other colleges and schools report fewer 
students, so that, for the entire university, 
the decrease is 583, or 5.5 per cent., in full- 
time and 764, or 6.2 per cent., in grand- 


Table I 1,433 


students in and 


total enrolment. ficures of 
374 


chemical engineering who are counted also 


include chemistry 
in liberal arts and science, proper dedue- 
tion being made for duplicates. The term 
other courses in this case takes in 292 in 
the school of physical education, 47 library 
and 44 architecture students. 
Full-time students, 9,996; in 1928, 12,150. 

The 3,905 full-time stu- 
dents at University in 1932 to 


4,103 this year is accounted for by gains 


landscape 
increase from 
Indiana 
in commerce, 213 to 503; in education, 367 
to 419; and smaller advances in law and 
Other departments report slight 
The the 1933 


summer session was 1,573 or 485 less than 


medicine. 
decreases. attendance at 
in 1932; and this largely accounts for a 
lower grand total, 5,249, as compared with 
5,397 ago. The 
147 listed under other courses in Table I 
are students in nurses training. Full-time 
students, 1933, 4,103; in 1928, 4,167. 
Liberal arts gains at the State University 


in the figures of a year 


of Iowa offset decreases in professional and 
other schools, with the consequence that the 
full-time figures of 4,254 are 32 higher than 
In grand-total attendance the 
decrease is 471, due to the summer session 
drop from 3,052 in 1932 to 2,257 in 1933. 


The asterisks in Table I mean that students 


last year. 


in art, education and journalism are in- 
eluded under the liberal arts heading. The 
figures of 199 for other courses mean stu- 


dents in nursing. Full-time students, 1933, 


4.254: in 1928, 5,047. 
An inerease of five students over last 
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year is revealed in the 1933 full-time regis- 
tration at Johns Hopkins University, which 
is 1,713. In Table I the figures for engi- 
neering include 29 in chemistry as applied 
science and 31 in graduate courses in en- 
gineering. Eighty students in the school of 
hygiene and public health are reported 
under the term other courses. Full-time 
students, 1933, 1,713; in 1928, 1,412. 

One of the few increases in enrolments 
among the thirty institutions specially 
analyzed is that of the University of Kan- 
sas, where the full-time total of 3,503 is 19, 
or .O per cent. above last year. The grand 
total is 4,266, as compared with 4,585 a 
year ago. In Table I the 220 listed under 
art include also students in musie in the 
School of Fine Arts. The 83 students re- 
corded under other courses are studying 
nursing. Full-time students, 1933, 3,503; 
in 1928, 4,038. 

The same fact of increased numbers in 
liberal arts recorded at other large institu- 
tions is reported by the University of 
Michigan, where there are a hundred more 
men and 42 more women than last year. 
There are decreases in engineering, medi- 
cine, non-professional graduate study, den- 
tistry, education and musie which explain 
a full-time attendance of 8,261, which is 
262, or 3 per cent. less than in 1932. The 
grand total is 779 below, largely because of 
a summer session having 795 fewer than 
the 1932 attendance of 3,757. The 200 
listed under other courses in Table I are 
made up of 182 in nursing and 18 in oral 
hygiene. Full-time students, 8,261; in 
1928, 10,954. 

Substantially the same attendance as at 
the same date last year is indicated in the 
report of the University of Minnesota. It 
shows 11,292, as compared with 11,708 on 
November 1, 1932. The most considerable 
drops are in engineering and in education. 
The summer session attendance of 3,678 
was a decrease of 1,390. In Table I the 
figures for engineering embrace 1,069 in 
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engineering and architecture, 336 in chem- 
istry and 152 in mines and metallurgy. 
The dentistry total includes 61 in dental 
hygiene. The total for other courses should 
be divided as follows: forestry and home 
economies, 728; general college, 698; nurs- 
ing, 503; university college, 64. Full-time 
students, 1933, 11,292; in 1928, 11,815. 

The report for the University of Missouri 
includes, under engineering, 353 students 
in the School of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla. The total engineering decrease was 
from 790 last year to 585 this year. Other 
small losses make a total of 408, or 11 per 
cent., in the full-time enrolment of 3,086. 
Summer session decreases explain, as in 
many other eases, the grand-total drop 
from 5,616 to 4,540. In Table I the total 
civen for musie includes also students in 
art and architecture. Full-time students, 
1933, 3,086; in 1928, 3,667. 

A larger attendance of women in liberal 
arts and slight inereases in law and medi- 
cine are the three exceptions to the general 
trend reported by the University of 
Nebraska. The full-time total of 4,546 is 
290, or 6 per cent., fewer than 1932, and 
the grand total of 6,279 is 1,655 fewer. 
The summer session attendance for 1932 
was 667 less than in 1932. In Table I the 
figures of 448 for engineering include 54 in 
chemical engineering; and 184 home eco- 
nomies students are included in the agri- 
culture record of 375. The 119 listed 
under other courses are students in nurs- 
Full-time students, 1933, 4,546; in 
6,235. 

More part-time students than ever are 
reported by Northwestern University, 
4,576, with the consequence that the grand 
total of 11,517 is 57 greater than a year 
The decrease in full-time enrolment 
In Table I the stu- 
are 


ing. 


1928, 


ago. 
is 243, or 4 per cent. 
dents indicated under other courses 
students in speech. Full-time students, 
1933, 5,548; in 1928, 5,557. 


The decrease of 710 full-time students, 
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or 7 per cent., at Ohio State University is 
spread over practically all colleges and 
schools. The grand total of 11,564 students 
is 1,445 less than last year, due to a sum- 
mer session decrease of 1,066, the same ex- 
planation found in nearly all large univer- 
sities. In Table I, students in architecture 
are included in engineering, art students 
in education, forestry students in agricul- 
ture, journalism students in commerce, and 
musie students in education. The total for 
other courses embraces 220 students in vet- 
erinary medicine, 78 in applied opties, 78 
in arts-education and 48 in nursing. Full- 
time students, 1933, 9,335; in 1928, 10,293. 

Among units of the University of Penn- 
sylvania which have increases this year are 
liberal arts, law, non-professional graduate 
school and fine arts. The full-time enrol- 
ment of 6,402 is 362, or 5 per cent., below 
The grand total of 11,170 is 
In Table I the engineering fig- 


last year. 
1,100 less. 
ures include 46 in chemistry and 98 in 
The medical total 
graduate school of 


chemical engineering. 
includes 104 in the 
Under architecture there are 10 
in landseape architecture. The Wharton 
School has 1,766, and the graduate course 


medicine. 


in business administration has 77 students. 
Other courses take in 195 in nurses train- 
ing, 155 in veterinary medicine and 26 in 
oral hygiene. Full-time 1933, 
6,402; in 1928, 6,711. 

Except for more women students in arts 


students, 


and science, all schools and colleges of the 
University of Pittsburgh turn in lower re- 
ports this year, with a full-time enrolment 
of 5,792, or 9 per cent., under that of 1932. 
The grand total is 9,653, as compared with 
11,390 
session accounts for a decrease of 748. In 
Table I, the engineering figures take in 81 
mines students. In considering the 584 


a year ago, of which the summer 


listed under education it should be noted 
that the 
grams for education students at Pittsburgh 


freshman and sophomore pro- 


are given in the college of arts and science. 
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Other course students listed in the table are 
Full-time 


dents, 1933. 5,792: in 1928. 6.235. 


those in retail training. stu- 


Prineceton’s enrolment, which for some 
years has been limited, is 17 larger than in 
1932 


or 17 fewer than a year ago. 


The liberal arts men number 2,052, 
The increases 
are 9 in engineering and 23 in the graduate 
school. Full-time students, 1933, 2,568; in 
1928, 2,454. 

Removing 


long-observed limitation 


Stanford 


the 


of women to 500, University 
added 296 extra students and thereby not 
Q29 


only kept up to its 1932 full-time enrol- 


but exceeded it with 3,328 as com- 
oc1l. “Che 

999 students, or 239 
The grand total is 3,683, as 


In Table 


I the figures for engineering include 20 in 


ment 


pared with 1933 summer ses- 


sion recorded )» fewer 
than in 1932. 
compared with 3,730 a year ago. 
chemistry. The 287 students listed as non- 
professional graduate are working in the 
schools of biological selences, hygiene and 
physical sei- 
ences and social sciences. Full-time stu- 
dents, 1933, 3,328; in 1928, 3,499. 


The decrease at Syracuse University is 


physical education, letters, 


69, or about one per cent., as compared 
with the 1932 full-time enrolment of 4,778. 
In Table I the 412 students listed under art 
The 500 stu- 
dents listed under other courses are sepa- 
rable Home 210; 
nursing, 121; school of speech, 75; Wana- 


are in fine arts and music. 


as follows: economics, 
kena forest rangers, 50; library school, 44. 
Full-time students, 1933, 4,709; in 1928, 
5,188. 

A decrease of 10.7 per cent. in the full- 
time enrolment at the University of Texas 
is indicated in the report, which shows 
5,955, as compared with 6,668 last year. 
The liberal arts total is practically un- 
changed. The sharpest drop is in engineer- 
ing, where the record presents 728, as com- 
pared with 1,380 in 1932. In Table I the 
151 students listed under other courses are 
In entering the number of 


in nursing. 
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duplicates for the suinmer session and the 
‘long session,’’ the compiler of this series 
has repeated the estimated deduction used 
last year, viz., 1,400. Full-time students, 
1933, 5,955; in 1928, 5,794. 

The full-time registration at the Tulane 
University of Louisiana, 2,436, is 89 under 
last year’s figures; and the grand total of 
3,710 is 219 under. In Table I, 60 students 
in chemistry are included in the 239 enrol- 
ment for engineering. Courses in educa- 
tion and journalism are presented in the 
liberal arts college. Under other courses 
are included 59 students in the graduate 
school of medicine and 37 in special profes- 
sional work. Full-time 1933, 
2,436; in 1928, 2,351. 

There are 59 more full-time students at 


students, 


the University of Washington, Seattle, 
than the 1932 registration, which was 


6,339, a gain of .9 per cent. The grand 
total enrolment is substantially the same, 
8,782, or two students less than last year. 
In Table I mining students are included 
under the engineering figures. As the de- 
partments of architecture, art, journalism 
and musie are included in the college of 
liberal arts, their totals are deducted under 
duplicates. The term other courses here 
takes in 1,318 students in the college of 
science, 24 graduate students and 19 under- 
graduate students in library science. Full- 
time students, 1933, 6,398; in 1928, 7,282. 

The University of Virginia has 2,269 
full-time students, which is 179, or 7 per 
cent. less than in 1932. Because of a sum- 
mer school decrease of 513, the grand total 
of 3,458 is 541 less. In Table I the engi- 
neering figures of 148 include 39 in chem- 
istry. Full-time students, 1933, 2,269; in 
1928, 2,086. 

Law and medicine show slight advances 
in the report of Washington University, 
Saint Louis. Other schools and colleges 
have small decreases which produce a com- 
bined decrease of 179, or 5 per cent., in the 
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full-time attendance of 3,295, as compared 
with 3,474 last year. The grand total de- 
erease is 492, to which the 1933 summer 
session contributed 157. In Table I, the 
ficures of 180 for other courses are for 
nursing, degree 27, diploma (3 years) 103. 
Full-time students, 1933, 3,295; in 1928, 
3,404. 

The decrease in full-time 
Western Reserve University is 183, or 5 
per cent., for the 3,357 this year, as com- 
pared with 3,540 last year. The grand 
total is 7,447 or 1,317 below last year, with 
the summer session attendance 475 less. In 
Table I, other courses embrace 312 in nurs- 
ing, 247 in the school of applied social 
sciences and 53 in library science. The 
extension work of the university is being 
taken by more citizens than ever, a total of 
14,113. Full-time students, 3,357 ; in 1928, 
3,396. 

The decrease of full-time students at the 
University of Wisconsin is from 7,833 last 
year to 7,375 this year, or 5.7 per cent. 
The grand total attendance for this year is 
9,608, as compared with 10,597, a decrease 


students at 
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due largely to the falling off in summer 
session attendance from 3,760 to 3,059. In 
Table I the total of 968 for engineering 
includes 134 in chemistry. The figures for 
agriculture take in also home economics. 
Under other courses are included 74 gradu- 
ate nursing students and 42 in the library 
school. There are 11,391 persons taking 
extension the 
counting toward a degree and 8,287 taking 


classes at university not 
correspondence or home study courses, so 
that the super grand total of Wisconsin is 
29,286. Full-time students, 1933, 7,375; 
in 1928, 9,042. 

Yale’s enrolment of 4,881 is 61, or 1.3 
per cent. below that of last year. In Table 
I the engineering total of 629 includes 425 
in the Sheffield Scientifie School. The 66 
students in education are enrolled in the 
Graduate School of Education. Under 
other courses are counted 838 in the fresh- 
man year, 113 in drama and 111 in nurs- 


ing. Of the 284 students reported as part- 
time, 180 are taking graduate courses. 


Full-time students, 1933, 4,881; in 1928, 
4,990. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SURVEY OF THE MUSEUMS AND ART 
GALLERIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Science 
Monitor writes from London that, for the first 
time, the art resources of the British Empire 
have been catalogued. This has been accom- 
plished through a survey of museums and art 
galleries which has been in progress since 1931 
and which has just appeared in the form of a 
final report. The work has been carried on with 
the aid of a gift of £8,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

In the opinion of the secretary of the survey, 
S. F. Markham, the five most progressive mu- 
seums in the entire empire, “taking into account 
building, finanees, equipment, staff, technique, 
as well as wealth of collections,” are the Science 
Museum, London; the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto; the Auckland War Memorial Museum, 
New Zealand; the National Museum of Wales, 





Cardiff, and the Royal Scottish Museum, Edin- 
burgh. On the other hand, the places of consid- 
erable population where art gallery and museum 
provision is of least adequacy and efficiency are 
Chesterfield, Croydon, Willesden, South Shields 
and Wigan (all England); Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; London, Ontario, and Neweastle, Aus- 
tralia. 

New Zealand appears to be one of the most 
progressive sections of the empire in its enthu- 
siasm for promoting the welfare of its galleries 
and museums. While South Africa and Canada 
spend no more than 14d. a head a year on their 
art resources, New Zealand expends 34d. a head. 
Throughout the empire the total annual expendi- 
ture on art galleries and museums is £1,700,000. 
Great Britain’s annual expenditure a head is 
74d. The progressive attitude displayed in eul- 
tural matters by New Zealand is ascribed to the 
determination of the people not to be satisfied 
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second-rate. Its 


high 


statisties 


with the position 1s 


further indieated in the relating to 


the provision made by individual towns and 
cities for art accommodation. 

The 
found in London and in the national galleries in 
the British Isles. But these it is 
thought that the best of the 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, which not only 


finest collections are naturally to be 


apart from 


collection is that 


has an admirable selection of the works of Ca- 


nadian artists, but also a world-famous collee 


There are rood col- 


Adelaide 


tion of Chinese antiquities. 
lections at Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Ottawa. 

The need is emphasized for closer cooperation 
between the museums and galleries of the vari- 
ous The 
being made that, by an alteration in the present 
state of the law, the National Gallery, London, 
their 


parts of the empire. suggestion 1s 


might radically assist the Dominions in 


cultural efforts. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


BENEFITS received by the men and the na- 


from the Civilian Conservation 


outlined in 


tional parks 


Corps movement are five reports 
submitted by national parks superintendents to 
Arno B. Cammerer, director of national parks, 
buildings and reservations of the Department 
of the Interior. 


publie at the office of Robert Fechner, director 


These reports, recently made 


of emergeney conservation work, were unani- 
mous in stating that the improvement in the 
men from the time they arrived at the eamp 
locations in the spring until September 30 was 
very apparent and entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Guy D. Edwards, acting superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park, stated that “the im- 
provement in the enrolled men at the end of the 
first period was most striking, even to the casual 
This was especially true of the men 
from the East. 
healthier, cleaner-looking group the day they 
left than they were the day they arrived.” 

Thomas J. Allen, Hot 
Springs National Park, reported as follows: 
“The men show both a physical and psycho- 
logieal change—they have gained considerably 


observer. 
They were a more orderly, 


superintendent of 


in weight and there is not a single member of 


the corps who has not acquired a fine state of 
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health and robust appearance. I am quite sur 
the physical appearance of the men is reflected 
in their mental processes.” 

From Sam T. Woodring, superintendent oi 
Grand Teton National Park, comes this state 
ment: “The Civilian Conservation Corps boys 
showed a decided improvement physically, 
morally and in many other ways, and we be 
lieve that all of the enrolled men left the park 
this fall with a greater appreciation of the out 
of-doors and with greater ability to work with 
others.” 

J. R. Eakin, superintendent of Great Smoky, 
National “The 
Civilian Conservation Corps have improved 


Park, said: members of the 
both physically and mentally—their respect for 
their superior officers has markedly increased 
and there is no doubt but that they have been 
impressed with bigger and cleaner ideas of life 
and with the meaning of the words ‘responsi 
bility,’ ‘initiative’ and ‘ability.’ ” 

The statement of J. R. Lassiter, engineer in 
charge of Shenandoah National Park, expresses 
appreciation for the work of the Civilian Con 
servation Corps. He states: “These camps have 
accomplished a large amount of useful work in 
this area, justifying, in greatly multiplied mea- 
This fact 
is attested not only by all local observers but 


sure, the outlay they represented. 


also by departmental officials and many distin 
guished visitors, including the President of th: 
United States, who paid a visit to our camps 
in August. Indeed, if one seeks justification 
for its existence and takes no consideration of 
the great number of miscellaneous highly useful 
activities or of the priceless benefits to its en 
rollees, the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, in eliminating fire hazards, in providing 
aecess to areas of possible fire devastation and 
in fighting, vigorously and with a minimum of 
delay, such fires as have occurred, is ample justi 


fication.” 


RADIO PROGRAMS ON ART IN 
AMERICA 


At the request of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the American Federation of Arts 
has undertaken the organization of a series o! 
radio programs on Art in Ameriea to be broad- 
east weekly on Saturday evenings at eight 
o’cloek, Eastern Standard Time, over a national! 
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network. This project was initiated by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and will be 
realized with the cooperation of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chieago, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Museum of Modern Art and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation. 
The National Broadeasting Company has of- 
fered the facilities of their network and will 
send the program over Station WJZ. 

The entire series will be divided into two 
parts: The first part, sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, dealing with art in 
{merica up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, will start on Saturday, February 3, 1934, 
and continue until Saturday, May 19. 

The second part of the series, to be given in 
the fall of 1934, will be prepared by the Museum 
of Modern Art and will cover the subject from 
the middle of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent. The Art Institute of Chieago will con- 
tribute programs on the European background 
of American art, on the museum visitor in 
Ameriea, and on the history of collecting in the 
United States. 

Each program will consist of a brief talk on 
a speeifie period or group of artists followed by 
a discussion between the speaker and an inter- 
loeutor. This dialogue will, in a simple dra- 
matie form, show the listener a way to better 
understanding and appreciation both of the 
works of art dealt with in the talk and of artis- 
tie principles in general. 

A manual will be prepared for each part of 
the series, containing illustrations of important 
works of art mentioned in the programs, short 
summaries of the individual talks, a bibliog- 
raphy of the most generally available books on 
the subject and, finally, a list of outstanding 
American works of art in the 7 mag of 
American museums. The manual Will be pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press and 
will be available at that press and at all mu- 
seums. 


FINANCES OF THE NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOLS 

Dr. CHarLtes H. E.uiorr, commissioner of 
education for New Jersey, has issued his annual 
report to the State Board of Education. He 
states that no publie school in the state had 
been closed during the school year 1932-1933. 

A sharp reduction in total expenditures for 


publie edueation is emphasized. Disbursements 
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in the counties and school districts of the state 
are placed at $101,276,061, a decrease, he said, 
of $17,275,955 compared with the preceding 
year. 

It had been necessary to curtail operations 
in some directions, but standards had been 
maintained at as high a level as_ possible. 
Funds available were put at $26,797,787 less 
than the amount available for the preceding 
year. 

The largest reduction was in day-school ex 
penditures, the decrease being about $8,750,000. 
Other cuts included maintenance, which was re- 
duced by more than $1,000,000; manual train- 
ing, $364,092; vocational school, $235,249, and 
summer schools, the cost of which was pared 
from $508,806 to $132,956. 

Voeational evening schools were eut from 
$266,985 to $152,622. The decrease in outlay 
for lands, buildings and equipment was from 
$11,556,216 to $3,616,609. There was an in 
crease of $216,266 in debt service, a gain of 
1.2 per cent. 

Enrolment, including evening but not summer 
schools, was 873,248. Day-school classes were 
larger by 12,936 pupils. In the other divisions 
there was a drop of 1,722. The teaching staff 
numbered 28,804, which was a reduction of 
1,043 in women teachers and 222 in men in 
structors. 

An increase of 21,281 in the high-school en- 
rolment, bringing the total to 167,609, had re 
sulted in an overcrowded condition in many 
districts. Two remedies are suggested. The 
first is that additions be built to existing plants 
when money conditions make such improve 
ments possible and the second is the develop 
ment of large consolidated districts. 

Salaries paid teachers, including superinten 
dents and assistants as well as evening school 
instructors, aggregated $57,498,124. The aver- 
age pay of day-school teachers alone was $1.,- 
996.24, a reduction of $158.57. The total for 
current expenses of the schools was $77,029,110, 
which was $7,148,245 less than for the preced 
ing year. 


THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
AND NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT WALTER Ditt Scort, of North- 
western University, and President Robert May 
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Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 


ssued the 


regard to the proposed consolidation of the two 


na rd 


have following official statement in 


universities: 


l. l nde rgraduate ij ducation. Unde r no eondi- 


tions would the college on the Midway be discon- 


never that 


at the MeKinlock Cam 


2. Medicine. It has been suggested 
research should terminate 
that 


Side. 


pus, or clinical work should cease on the 


Professional education might be 


the MecKinlock Campus; 


South 
emphasized oh research 
might be emphasized on the Midway. 

We have recommended to our com 


the tax 


3. Taxation. 
mittees that no attempt be made to enlarge 
university through the pro- 
Northwestern charter 


President Hutchins 


exemption of either 
posed consolidation. If the 
filiation, 


were the basis of a 


would recommend that the University of Chicago 


waive any additional tax exemption that might 
accrue under that charter. That such a waiver 


would be permanent and effective there can not be 
the slightest doubt. 
4, Staff. If tl 


proved, any reduction or readjustment in the staff 


e consolidation should be ap- 


would be accomplished gradually and without hard- 
ship to any member of the faculty. The large 
vacancies in the faculties of both uni- 
versities that staff 
would be much smaller than is commonly supposed. 

5. Objects. If the affiliation is approved it will 
be because the boards have decided that it is edu- 


number of 


reduction in the 


means any 


eationally desirable and educationally sound. Fi- 
nancial considerations are secondary. Since this 
is the case, the boards will not consider any pro- 
which destroys the essential character of 
The affiliation can be consum- 


gram 
either university. 
mated only if the boards are satisfied that the com- 
bined institutions can do a more effective educa- 
tional job than either alone. 

6. Date. There is no assurance whatever that 
the proposed consolidation will be approved. 
mittees of the two boards are now discussing the 
made up its mind. 


No decision 


Com- 


question, Neither one has 
Neither board has approved the plan. 
will be reached until all sides of the question have 


been thoroughly considered. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


THE first formal action in preparation for 
Harvard’s three hundredth anniversary in 1936 
was taken on December 11 at the university with 
announcement of a committee of ten, “to pre- 
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pare plans for the celebration of the tercenten- 
ary of the founding of Harvard College.” 

The committee is composed of four members 
of the corporation, three members of the board 
of overseers and three members of the alumni 
body. Membership of the committee is as fol- 


lows: 


Corporation: James B. Conant, president of the 
university; Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer of 
Harvard College, and Charles P. Curtis, of 
Boston, and Grenville Clark, of New York, 
fellows of Harvard College. 

Board of Overseers: George R. Agassiz, of Bos- 
ton, president of the Board of Overseers, and 
Henry James, of New York, and Charles F. 
Adams, of Concord, members of the Board 
of Overseers. 

Alumni: Archibald G. Thacher, ’97, of New 
York; Joseph L. Valentine, ’98, of Chicago, 

Alfred M. Tozzer, ’00, of 


and Professor 


Cambridge. 


The founding of Harvard College is most 
commonly dated from October 28, 1636, when 
the General Court of Bay 
“agreed to give 400 pounds towards a schoale or 
colledge.” This college, the first in the English 
colonies, was opened in the summer of 1638, and 


Massachusetts 


was promptly named Harvard College in conse- 
quenee of John Harvard’s bequest of books and 
money made that fall. 

In 1836, the two hundredth anniversary ot 
Harvard’s founding was celebrated on Septem- 
ber 8, probably because the corporation did not 
wish to break up the college term with a cele- 
bration. The exact date for the tercentenary in 
1936 has not yet been determined, though it will 
certainly be held in September or October of 
that year. 

Harvard will also commemorate its three hun 
dredth anniversary by the publication of a new 
History of Harvard University. In 1926, 
Samuel E. Morison, professor of history, was 
appointed historian for the three hundredth an- 
niversary of Harvard College. A volume on the 
“Development of Harvard University from 1869 
to 1929” has already been published under the 
editorship of Professor Morison. His “History 
of Harvard College” in the seventeenth century 
will come out in 1934, and for the eighteenth 
century in 1936. 
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THE NASHVILLE MEETING OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Tue thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools was held in Nashville, Tennessee, 
from December 5 to 8. The principal addresses 
were the following: 

President’s address by President W. P. Few, 
of Duke University, on “The Responsibility of 
Our Type of Organization in these Changing 
Times”; by Ex-Governor William Ellery Sweet, 
of Colorado, on “The Implications with Refer- 
ence to Educational Institutions of the National 
Recovery Administration.” Dr. E. 8. Evenden, 
of Columbia University, who was director of the 
National Survey of Teacher Training Institu- 
tions, gave a summary of the results of that 
survey. President Martha Berry, of the Berry 
Schools of Georgia, outlined the record of the 
past thirty years of her institution. President 
H. M. Wriston, of Lawrence College, brought 
greetings from the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, of which he is 
president. He gave a forceful address on edu- 
cational trends. Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, 
head master of the William Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia, gave an address on 
“The Preparatory School in American Educa- 
tion.” A paper on “The Revision of Stand- 
ards in Schools and Colleges” by Dr. George 
F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation 
(who was unavoidably detained from coming 
at the last minute), was read by President 
Charles J. Turek, of Centre College. 

The following institutions of higher educa- 
tion were admitted to approved membership: 
Senior college, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Kingsville, Texas. Junior colleges, 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas; Mt. St. 
Joseph College, St. Joseph, Kentucky; Sacred 
Heart College, Louisville, Kentucky; Middle 
Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia. 

Mississippi State College, Starkville, Missis- 
sippi, and Mississippi State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, were removed from 
the probation list. 

Over five hundred delegates were present, 
representing a membership of nearly two hun- 
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dred colleges and nearly twelve hundred high 
schools of eleven Southern states. 
The following officers were elected: 


President, President Frank L. MeVey, of the 
University of Kentucky. 

Vice-Presidents, Dean C. D. Hall, Texas Chris- 
tian University; Principal C. T. Kirkpatrick, 
Hume Fogg High School, Nashville. 

Secretary-Treasurer, President Guy E. Snavely, 
Birmingham-Southern College. 

Executive Committee, President A. B. Dinwiddie, 
Tulane University; Associate Superintendent 
Charles A. Brown, Birmingham  Publie 
Schools; Professor Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College; Dean K. J. Hoke, College 
of William and Mary; President W. P. Few, 
Duke University; President S. H. Whitley, 
East Texas State Teachers College; Super- 
intendent H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, with the president and Secretary of 
the association, e2-officio. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Ray Fire, of Columbus, Ohio, state supervisor 
of agricultural education, was reelected presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association, 
which closed its sessions in Detroit on December 
9 Dr. Fife’s reelection broke a precedent of 
four years in which no executive of the organi- 
zation succeeded himself. His selection for a 
second term was prompted by his energetic 
leadership of vocational forces in a national 
financial emergeney which has greatly curtailed 
trade education as well as other types of educa- 
tion, and even threatened their existence in some 
communities. 

Other officers of the organization reelected 
were Chas. W. Sylvester, treasurer, state di- 
rector of vocational education, Baltimore, and 
A. K. Getman, vice-president, state supervisor 
of agricultural education, Albany. 

Geo. P. Hambrecht, state director of voca- 
tional education, Madison, Wisconsin, was 
elected vice-president to succeed Irvin S. Noall, 
state director of vocational education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Vice-presidents left in office were: Jacob 
Spies, supervisor Commercial Department Vo- 
eational School, Cheboygan, Wisconsin; Elisa- 
beth Amery, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomies education, Baltimore, Maryland; R. 
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W. Selvidge, professor of industrial education, 
University of Missouri; Thomas H. Quigley, 
head of the department of industrial education, 
Georgia Schoo] of Technology, Atlanta; Osear 
M. Sullivan, state director of 
placement of disabled persons, St. Paul, Minne- 


reeducation and 


sota, and Paul W. Chapman, state director of 
vocational education, Athens, Georgia. 

Among prominent speakers who addressed the 
eighth annua! convention of the American Voea- 
Dr. Geo. F. Zook, U. 
A. Prosser, 
director of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis; C. R. Arnold, Agricultural Ad- 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
Chester Gray, American Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. B. F. 
worthy, first vice-president, National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, Winnetka, Illinois; Frank- 
lin J. Keller, director of National Oceupational 
Conference, New York City, and Anna L. Bur- 
dick, Federal Board for Voeational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


tional Association were: 


S. Commissioner of Edueation; C. 


Justment 


Lang- 


SCIENCE TEACHERS IN 
BOSTON 


Tue council of the American Association for 


MEETING OF 


the Advancement of Science has authorized its 
Committee on the Place of Science in Education 
to prepare a one-day program to be given on 
Friday, December 29. Teachers of science who 
are interested in the subject are invited to be 
present. 

The program will be held at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, opening at 9: 30 
1. M. The presiding officer in the morning will 
be E. S. Obourn, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis. The conference will open with remarks 
by Professor Otis W. Caldwell, chairman of the 
committee, after which the following series of 
discussions have been arranged. 

Teaching Scientific 


Re ports of Expe riments im 


Method: Ira C. Davis, University High School, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by Homer M. LeSourd, Milton 


Academy, and Christina B. Locke, Dorchester High 
School for Girls, Boston. The Teacher’s 
Scholarship and Professional Training: Wilhelm 


Science 


Segerblom, Phillips Exeter Academy. Discussion 


led by Ralph C. Bean, Girls’ High School, Boston, 


New England Biological Association, 


president, 
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and Francis T. Spaulding, Graduate School of Edu 
cation, Harvard University. Experiments wit/ 
High School Science Clubs: Morris Meister, 
Haaren High School, New York. Science Clubs in 
Relation to State Academies of Science: S. W. 
Bilsing, A. and M. College of Texas. 
led by Pauline Beery Mack, State College, Penn 


Discussion 


sylvania. 


Luncheon will be served at a cost of 85 cents 
in the north dining room of Walker Memoria! 
at 12:30 p. M. The presiding officer will be 
Jerome Isenbarger, of the public high schools 
of Chicago. Dr. John C. Merriam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, will 
speak on “Some Reactions of Science on Thos: 
Who Study It.” 

The presiding officer at the afternoon session, 
which will open at 2 Pp. M., will be Harry A 
Carpenter, of the Rochester publie schools 


Discussions have been arranged as follows: 


The Work of the Central Association of Scienc: 
William Frederick 
Roecker, department, 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee. Type. 
of Useful Organizations of Science Teachers: W 
L. Eikenberry, head of the science department, 
State Teachers’ College, Trenton, and president, 
Teachers of the Middl 
Are Further Organizations 


and Mathematics Teachers: 


chairman of the science 


Association of Science 
States and Maryland. 


of Science Teachers Needed? Open discussion. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

AN exchange of letters in regard to the super 
intendeney of the New York City schools, whic! 
will become vacant on the retirement of Dr 
William J. O’Shea, on January 1, has taken 
place between Mayor-eleect La and 
Ryan, president of the Board ot 
Mr. La Guardia’s first letter, dated 


Guardia 
George J. 
Education. 
November 27, reads: 

I understand that within a few weeks there wi 
be a vacancy in the superintendency of schools, 
caused by the retirement of Dr. O’Shea. I am 
writing to you to request that the Board of Edu 
cation make no appointment to fill this vacancy 
until you have conferred with me, and I request 
that you call this letter to the attention of th 
other members of the board. 


To this Mr. Ryan replied on December 4: 


In view of the fact that the superintendent of 
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hools has reached the statutory age limit, and 

retire at the end of the current school term, 
. Board of Education for a long time has been 
giving serious consideration to the matter of elect- 


ng his successor. Both in setting the time for this 


ection and in determining who the successor is to 
e, the board, under the law, must be guided solely 
y what in its Judgment are the best interests of 
he school system. 

It is our judgment that the best interests of the 
system require that this election be held as soon as 

racticable in order that the retiring superin- 
tendent may familiarize his successor with the 

ork of the office, as the new superintendent should 
e ready to assume his duties and to carry on im- 
iediately upon the retirement of the present super- 
ntendent. 

You have requested a conference with me, but, 
is there are seven members on the board, it might 
facilitate matters if you were to embody your sug- 
gestions in a letter. If you prefer a conference, 
however, one may be arranged at such early date 


s you may select. 


Mr. La Guardia further clarified his position 
n the following letter dated December 8: 


I think a conference would be useful. I shall 
he very glad to see you or any members of the 
ard on January 1 at the City Hall. 
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My reasons for concern as to precipitate action 
by the board are these: 

1. I am the Mayor-elect of the City of New 
York and expect to take office on January 1, 1934. 
I am deeply interested in public education and 
from time to time have expressed my views on the 
subject. I concur in many of the recommendations 
made by the commission of which Commissioner 
Graves is chairman and whose first report has 
already been made public. It is important, in my 
judgment, that the new superintendent should be 
sympathetic with these views and should be known 
to have a policy which accords with them. 

2. The superintendent should be of such an out 
standing reputation and character in educational 
work that he will command the respect and confi- 
dence not only of the teacher body but of all in- 
terested and concerned in education throughout 
the country. 

3. He should have displayed during the course 
of his professional career ability, initiative and 
progress in pedagogic matters. 

4. He should be free from any commitments or 
promises. 

I have no candidate for the office and have no 
thought of suggesting any one. What I am inter- 
ested in is the character of the man chosen, his 
experience, abilities, tendencies, independence and 
courage. - There is certainly no need of precipitate 
action and I hope that on reconsideration your 
board will be of the same opinion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ropert ERNEST VINSON, since 1923 presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, has re- 
signed. Dr. W. G. Leutner, formerly professor 
of Greek and Latin at Adelbert Coilege and 
since 1925 dean of administration of the uni- 
versity, has been made acting president. 


Dr. MaLcotM LockHart, president of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan University, at Dayton, 
Tennessee, since the death two years ago of Dr. 
George E. Guille, the school’s first president, 
has resigned on account of ill health. 


CHARLES HERBERT THURBER was inaugurated 
as president of the University of Redlands on 
December 6. 

PROFESSOR CLINTON P. BIDDLE has resigned 
as direetor of the Division of Research in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, and Professor Maleolm P. 
MeNair has been appointed to that office. 





ReN& JASINSKI, professor of French litera- 
ture at the University of Lille, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the second se- 
mester of the current year at the University of 
Buffalo, on the Mrs. Joseph T. Jones Foun- 
dation. 


JosePpH K. Nicuoues, formerly president of 
Dixie College at St. George, Utah, has been 
appointed assistant professor of chemistry in 
Brigham Young University. Dr. Parley A. 
Christensen has been appointed head of the 
English department at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, sueceeding Professor Alfred Osmond, who 
has retired with the title of professor emeritus 
after serving for twenty-eight years. 


THE appointment of seven associate fellows 
of the Yale colleges has been announced by 
President James Rowland Angell as follows: 
Branford College, Dr. Michael I. Rostovtzeff, 
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Sterling professor of ancient history and class- 
ical archeology; Berkeley College, Paul Mellon, 
Yale, ’29, of Pittsburgh, Marcel Aubert, pro- 
fessor of the history of art, and Frederick S. 
Jones, Yale, 84, dean emeritus of Yale Col- 
lege; Saybrook College, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
assistant professor of playwriting, Yale Depart- 
ment of Drama, eritic; Pierson College, Robert 
Frost, protessor of English, Amherst College, 
poet; Silliman College, Edward Larned Ryer- 


son, Jr., Yale, ’08, Chicago. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS LINN JEPSON, of the de- 
partment of botany of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed faculty lecturer for 
1934. Appointment as faculty research lee- 
turer at the University of California is the 
highest recognition that members of the faculty 
ean give to one of their number for his eon- 


tributions to the world’s knowledge. 


Dr. OuIveR M. W. 
banking and finance in the Business School of 


SPRAGUE, professor of 


Harvard University, was the guest of the Har- 
vard Business Sehool Club on December 15 at a 
testimonial dinner held at the Harvard Club. 


THE Austrian Great Gold Cross of Merit, the 
highest award that the Austrian government 
ean confer on a foreigner, has been awarded to 
Professor Albert B. Faust, of the department 
of German at Cornell University. The award 
was made in recognition of Professor Faust’s 
lectures at the 


distinguished University of 


Vienna during the early part of this year. 

THE Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy 
has been conferred on Dr. Howard Marraro, of 
the department of Italian, Columbia University, 
for his work in advaneing Italian eulture. 

JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, New York lawyer, for- 
merly ambassador to Mexico, has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of the Bar- 


nard College board of trustees. 


PROFESSOR VLADIMIR KaARAPETOFF, professor 
of electrical engineering at Cornell University, 
has been elected chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Ithaea College—formerly the Conserva- 
He succeeds Mr. L. P. Smith, of 


Gun Company, who was recently 


tory of Musie. 
the Ithaes 
elected mayor of the city. 


WOLFENDEN, fellow of Magdalen 


Mr. J. F. 


College, Oxford, has been appointed head mas- 
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ter of Uppingham School. Mr. Wolfenden will 
succeed the Rev. R. H. Owen, who is retiring 
Mr. Wolfenden is twenty-seven 
years of age. While at Queen’s College he ob- 
tained second-class honors in Moderations and 


next Easter. 


first-class honors in Lit. Hum. He spent a year 
at Princeton University as Davison Scholar be- 
fore his election at Magdalen. He is the author 


of an introduction to philosophy. 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, professor of hygiene 
at the University of Buffalo, has been elected 
vice-president of the American Association of 
School Physicians. 

Dr. J. Harotp WILLIAMS, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been elected president of the 
Southern California Society for Mental Hy- 
giene. 

THE Utah State Conference of Social Work 
at its recent annual meeting elected Dr. Lowry 
Nelson, of Brigham Young University, president 
for the coming year. 


PRESIDENT ERNEST Martin HOopkKINs, of 
Dartmouth College, has been appointed special 
investigator to go to Puerto Rico to make an edu- 
cational survey there. He will represent Secre- 
tary of War Dern. President Hopkins sailed 
on December 7 from New York and expected to 
spend at least two weeks on the island. Secre- 
tary Dern, in announcing the appointment, said 
there had recently been considerable commotion 
in the edueational system of Puerto Rico and 
that he was interested in having a real survey 
made of the matter: by an educational leader. 
It was recalled that students recently precipi- 
tated a university strike in Puerto Rico, forcing 
the university to close for several weeks. 


PRESIDENT R. A. Kent, of the University of 
Louisville, has been appointed by Governor 
Ruby Laffoon as a member of the Liquor Con- 
trol Committee for the State of Kentucky. 


Dr. E. Dana Durand, chief economist of the 
United States Tariff Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., sailed on November 15 to attend the 
meeting of the Committee of Statistical Experts 
in Geneva. The committee was set up under an 
international treaty in 1929 to standardize the 
statistical methods employed by the different 


countries. 
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James G. Mappox, of the department of agri- 
cultural economies at the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, has been chosen as assistant to 
William F. Renk, formerly commissioner of 
agriculture and markets, who recently became 
head of the Federal Production Credit Corpora- 
tion for Wisconsin. 

Dr. Grorce H. Parker, professor of zoology 
at Harvard University, has leave of absence for 
the academic 1934-35. Dr. William J. 
Crozier, professor of general physiology, and 
Dr. Kirk Bryan, associate professor of physi- 
ography, have leave of absence for the first half 


year 


of the year. 

Dr. Water GoopNow EVERETT, professor 
emeritus and formerly head of the department 
of philosophy at Brown University, has ae- 
cepted the invitation of the University of Cali- 
fornia to deliver there this winter the annual 
Foerster lecture on spiritual philosophy. His 
subject will be “The Life of the Spirit.” 


Dr. Ricuarp S. Unrsrock delivered an ad- 
dress before the University of Cincinnati chap- 
ter of Sigma Xi on December 5 on “The Seope 
of Industrial Psychology.” 

THE Rev. Dr. WiLti1AM OxLEyY THOMPSON, 
president emeritus of the Ohio State University 
and former moderator of the Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, died on December 9 at the age of sev- 
enty-eight years. After graduation Dr. Thomp- 
son served as a missionary and a pastor at Ode- 
bolt, Iowa, until 1885, when he became president 
of Longmont College at Longmont, Colo. In 
1891 he returned to Ohio, his native state, to be- 
come president of Miami University, a post he 
held until 1899, when he was called to the presi- 
deney of the Ohio State University. Under his 
leadership this grew to be one of the largest 
state institutions. Dr. Thompson retired from 
the presidency in 1925. He was chairman of 
the agricultural commission sent to England and 
France in 1918 and of the commission to settle 
the anthracite coal controversy in 1920. Presi- 
dent Wilson also appointed him, in 1919, a 
member of the Industrial Commission to con- 
sider labor relations. In 1929 he was chairman 
of the Committee of Judges of the W. C. 
Durant $30,000 prize contest for the best plan 
to make the Eighteenth Amendment effective. 


Dr. Roscoe Witrrep THATCHER, research 
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professor of chemistry at the Massachusetts 
State College, president of the college from 
1927 to 1932, died suddenly while at work in the 
college laboratory on December 6. Dr. Thatcher 
was sixty-one years old. He was nationally 
recognized as an authority on agricultural chem- 
istry and had held many important positions in 
that field. He was a former president of the 
American Society of Agronomy, a member of 
President Coolidge’s Agricultural Commission 
and a former editor of the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy. 

Dr. Pauu E. TrrswortnH, president of Alfred 
University and previously president of Wash- 
ington College, Chestertown, Maryland, died 
suddenly on December 10. He was fifty-two 
years old. Dr. Titsworth had served as presi- 
dent of Alfred University, of which he was a 
graduate and former instructor, less than two 
months, having been inaugurated on October 20, 
to sueceed Dr. Boothe C. Davis, who had been 
president for thirty-eight years. 

Dr. DANIEL BOARDMAN PURINTON, president 
emeritus of the University of West Virginia, 
died on November 27. Dr. Purinton taught in 
the preparatory department of West Virginia 
University from 1873 to 1878. From 1881 to 
1882 he was vice-president and acting president. 
In 1890 he went to Denison University as presi- 
dent, serving until 1901, when he returned to 
West Virginia University as president. 

PROFESSOR JuSTIN O. WELLMAN, professor of 
education, head of the department and director 
of the summer session of the University of New 
Hampshire, was killed on December 8 in an 
automobile accident. He was fifty-one years 
old. 

Dr. ALFRED Fapran Hess, New York City, 
known for his work on rickets and other dis- 
eases of children, died suddenly on December 5 
at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Hess was in 
1915 appointed clinical professor of pediatries 
at the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, a position he held until his resignation 
in June, 1931. 


Dr. CuHartes W. St. JouN, since 1928 head 
of the department of psychology at Dana Col- 
lege, died suddenly on December 7. Before 
going to Dana College, Dr. St. John served as 
dean of the University of Puerto Rico from 1913 
to 1925. 
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A MEETING under the auspices of the Harvard 
Division of Philosophy was held on December 8 
in memory of Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
‘64, formerly Alford professor of natural re- 
ligion, moral philosophy and eivil polity. Ad- 
dresses were made by Professor W. E. Hocking, 
the present holder of the Alford chair, and by 
Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale Univer 


‘ 
LY. 


THE one hundredth anniversary of the birth 


of Alfred Nobel, 
will be celebrated throughout the world on Mon 


founder of the Nobel awards, 


day, December 18, and the Committee of One 
Hundred formed in this country will be the host 
to the American Nobel prize laureates at a din- 
evening at the Hotel 


Dr. George J. Ryan, 


ner to be given in the 

Roosevelt, New York City. 
president of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, will be the chairman of the dinner, and 
Professor John Dewey, chairman of the Recep- 
Committee of Hundred, 
The American Nobel laureates who 


tion One will aet as 
toastmaster. 
have, so far, stated that they will be able to at- 
tend are Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Ambassa- 
dor Frank B. Kellogg, Jane Addams, Sinclair 


and Dr. R. A. 


Einstein, who was 


Irving Langmuir 
Professor Albert 


awarded the prize in physics in 1921, will be a 


Lewis, Dr. 
Millikan. 
special guest of honor. The event is sponsored 
by the World Peaceways, under the auspices of 
a group of civie and social organizations, and 
the Committee of One Hundred is composed of 
distinguished leaders in social, economie, busi- 
ness and political circles. Headquarters for the 
Nobel Centennial Committee have been estab- 
lished at the Hotel Roosevelt. Nobel laureates 
will be the speakers. They will discuss national 
and international issues. 

THE faculty of arts and sciences of Harvard 
University voted on December 5 that in place of 
the Division of Philosophy there be created a 
Division of Philosophy and Psychology, and 
that in place of the department of philosophy 
and psychology there be created two depart- 
ments, the department of philosophy and the 
department of psychology. 

AmonG gifts acknowledged at a meeting of 
the Harvard corporation on November 13 were 
From the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, $12,158, 
From the Rockefeller 


the following: 


for retiring allowances. 
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Foundation, $8,062, for research in industrial 
hazards; $5,000, for research in anthropology; 
$4,541, 
$2,259, for the promotion of 
field of international relations, and $2,083, for 
researches in physiology and physical chem 
istry. From the Board, 
$5,908, for the development of advanced work 
in the humanities; $1,250 towards the “Growth 
Study” of the Graduate School of Edueation. 


for research in the social sciences: 


research in the 


General Edueation 


Mayor O’Brien and the Board of Estimate 
of New York City have approved applications 
for Federal loans amounting to $33,697,420, 
which, if granted, will be largely devoted to 
school construction. Applications for all pur 
poses to the Federal Government now amount 


to more than $110,000,000. 


Dr. Payson Situ, Massachusetts state com- 
missioner of edueation, has filed with the office 
of Secretary of State Frederie W. Cook a 
recommendation for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to inerease from $4,000 to $10,000 the 
amount which may be expended as state aid in 
state teachers’ colleges and in the Massachu- 
setts School of Art. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has received formal ap- 
proval from the Civil Works Administration 
of a project for general improvements to uni 
The total expenditure under 
Approximately 


versity property. 
this project will be $45,151. 
170 men will be employed for two and a half 
months. The work contemplated involves a va- 
riety of miscellaneous repairs, including paint- 
ing. 

Lapy Astor, M.P., who contributed £300 to 
the scheme, recently opened the first open-air 
nursery school in Croydon, England. It is situ- 
ated amid a crowded population, and is under 
the control of the Croydon Mothers’ and In- 
fants’ Welfare Association. There is accommo- 
dation for 40 children between the ages of two 
and five years, and the trained staff is assisted 
by voluntary helpers. Besides making toys, 
men of the Croydon Oceupational Center for 
the Unemployed have made 20 beds on which 
children can rest, and have laid out the garden 
playground, which is planted with flowers and 
trees. The estimated yearly cost of running 
the school is £500. 
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DISCUSSION 


LUTHER AND “THIS NEW EDUCATION” 

NovEMBER 10th marks the 450th anniversary 
of the birth of Martin Luther and affords an 
pportunity for a re-appraisal and re-evalua- 
tion of his contribution as it relates to the trend 
of our own times. 

We are prone to think of him in eonnection 
with preaching, which was, of course, the center 
ind spring of his power and by which he moved 
Germany, then Europe, and finally shook even 
the papal throne. But there is a field of Lu- 
theran effort and interest which has not received 
the attention it really merits, and that is educa- 
tion. A thorough study of the subject will 
reveal the faet that Martin Luther brought 
about as important a reformation in education 
as in religion. He had an unusual appreciation 
of the fundamental facts and principles of edu- 
cation, and the progress of our century in edu- 
cational matters owes much to the ideas of the 
creat German reformer. 

Luther advocated universal compulsory educa- 
tion, because he realized that to fulfil the duties 
of life, intelligence is necessary. If men were to 
save themselves religiously by the exercise of 
faith and private judgment after reading and 
studying the Bible, then all must be taught to 
read, study and think. If men were not edu- 
cated, the new idea of individual liberty which 
had been introduced into human society could 
not be maintained. It was with a complete un- 
derstanding of the relation of character and in- 
telligence to the general individual and social 
good and the necessity of developing the native 
physical, mental and moral powers in the diree- 
tion of perfect manhood and womanhood that 
the great reformer advocated compulsory educa- 
tion on the part of the state. 

As early as 1534, Luther began an improve- 
ment in the German school system by appealing 
to the authorities of the German cities to aid him 
in establishing a system of popular education 
with an adequate program of courses of study, 
text-books, teachers and methods. 

His arguments sound surprisingly familiar to 
us. The schoolroom should be attractive and 
study made pleasant. There should be a divi- 
sion into grades or sections, according to the 


eapacity of the child. There must be no lack 
of discipline, but the disposition of the indi- 
vidual was to be taken into consideration in 
punishments. “Our schools,” said Luther, “are 
no longer a hell and a purgatory in which chil- 
dren are tortured with cases and tenses and in 
which, with much trembling and flogging, they 
learn nothing.” 

In these days, when desperate attempts are 
being made to rob educational budgets to obtain 
money for less worthy purposes, it is interesting 
to know that over four centuries ago, Luther 
was asking the statesmen of his time why as 
much money should not be applied to provide 
proper school facilities for their neglected youth 
as was being spent annually on armament, 
roads, bridges, dams, ete. He insisted that the 
greatest offense of which the world was guilty 
was the neglect of proper education. 

Luther approached the subject from the prac- 
tical side, and in his writings one finds laid the 
foundations of an educational system beginning 
with the primary school and ending with the 
university. As to the universities of his day, 
Luther felt they were sadly in need of reform, 
for in them there was “much dissolute living” 
and very little training in character or instruc- 
tion in the Seriptures or the Christian faith. 

In handing over the schools to the state, it 
was not contemplated that there should be com- 
plete secularization, but on the contrary, it was 
hoped the educational institutions would have a 
distinetly Christian character. The importance 
of religious instruction was emphasized and 
parents were advised against sending their chil- 
dren where there was no religious training. 
Because of the contribution musie can make to 
the richness of life, the study of it was to be 
included in the curriculum, as were also gym- 
nasties and directed physical exercises. 

Luther bewailed the fact that the profession 
of teaching was held in such low esteem, espe- 
cially from a financial standpoint. He was of 
the opinion that an industrious and high-minded 
teacher, who faithfully trained. and educated 
youth, could never be sufficiently recompensed. 

It is interesting to find that over four hun- 
dred years ago some items of our “new educa- 


ee 








‘e being emphasized as “the fixities and 


he verities” of all education and that then as 


now among man’s major interests were eduea- 


tion, morality, religion, and that it is impossible 


to consider them separately. 


Martin Luther conceived of an educational 
ideal whieh would prepare Christian men to 
discharge all duties related to life. There was 


ded religious instruction, charaeter 


Irom the 


raining and vocational teaching. 


beginning there was to be graded instruction, 


course and rat methods, while the 


study 


capacily and needs of the individual child were 


to be fwiven consideration. 


New 


many ol 


In speaking of “This Edueation” we 


should not forget that Luther’s ideas 
on educational theory and practise embody the 
opinions of our present-day leaders in the edu- 
cational field. 


RayMOND HorcHukKIss LEACH 


A CODE 


THE blue eagie 


FOR TEACHERS? 
is the symbol of accord. It 
represents protection and industrial peace. It 


stands tor the removal of discontent on the 
part of the employed and a respect of certain 
rights on the part of the employer. The blue 


eagle embodies the ideal of fair work for fair 
pay. 

Teachers do not benefit by nor participate in 
these features of the NRA. 


are members of a “profession,” not employees. 


They are told they 
Therefore no safeguard is necessary for them 
against exploitation by rank polities, which have 
all but completely wrecked some of the munic- 
ipal educational systems of our land of liber- 


ties. School teachers, we are informed, are 


not workers. They engage in occupation for the 


purely altruistic motive of preservation of 


ideals for the younger generation. It appears 
to be taken for granted that they should go 
without their meager pay for months, have their 
homes confiscated for inability to pay taxes, or 
be unceremoniously thrown from their job with- 
ut consideration of tenure privileges, if such 
performances are for the immediate convenience 
of petty politicians. Patronage appears to have 
monopolized places of power in governing edu- 
cational bodies in many instances, and the teach- 


ers suffer. Perhaps one of the most vicious 


practises which has developed under the de- 
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pression pretext is that of offering teaching jobs 
to the lowest bidder without regard for training 
or experience. 

Labor has demanded that employers meet cer- 
tain requirements as to wages and hours. Em- 
asked 


requirements as to skill of performance and 


ployers have that labor meet definite 


productive ability. “A fair exchange is no rob- 
bery.” School teachers have demanded nothing 
in regard to hours or salary, but employers in 
the educational field have been constantly rais- 
ing their demands for training and experience. 
Employees are to be protected under the blue 
eagle, and as a result their pay is being raised 
and drastie euts abolished. Are efforts being 
promoted by any source to reestablish ruthless 
educational cuts? 

During the boom period of previous years, 
labor fared exceedingly well from a financial 
It has been but very recently in- 
deed that teaching salaries crawled to a living 


standpoint. 
wage. They were the last to rise, but—they 
were the first to be cut under the alibi of the 
depression, and in some eases they outstripped 
Jabor in the depth of the slash. Unions pro- 
tected months 
financial inroads by polities, but nothing pro- 


employees for many against 


tected the teacher. Now the wages of labor are 
gradually assuming an upward curve, but what 
rise is indicated in the salary of the school 
teacher to meet inereased costs? 

The governmental program is for the purpose 
of sheltering its working classes, to eliminate un- 
Pro- 


fessions are not included in this scheme, as it 


rest and bring back a level of prosperity. 


appears they are to take care of their own codes. 
Their salaries and hours are not outlined by the 
NRA. However, professional men, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ete., consider it a wolfish year if they do 
not net a seanty $2,500. School teachers are 
rated as “professionals,” and as such are be- 
ing offered straggling jobs on a silver platter 
at $1,000 per year. Are they indeed worthy ot 
the term “professionals” at this price? It 
would seem rather that they should be classified 
who need protection from some 


’ 


as “employees’ 
source or other, perhaps a code. 

The NRA is endeavoring to put more people 
to work, that more money may be in circulation. 
The theory is that the butcher pays the baker, 
the baker settles his long-standing bill with the 
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candlestick maker, ete., and every one is hap- 
pier. What efforts have been made to put more 
teachers to work. Indeed, the exact opposite 
; the current practise—they are being laid off 
more and more. Teaching jobs are being con- 
centrated, merged, if you wish to call it that, 
and those who remain employed do the work of 
the three who were dismissed. Is this the type 
of program our President is sponsoring? We 
think not. 

In the last four years educational procedures 
have been severely attacked from all sides, tax- 
payers’ leagues, ete. The elaim has been that 
the system has miserably failed to accomplish 
its prime purpose of adjustment for worthy 
citizenship. Have those who have so rabidly 
criticized ever considered the fact, so well recog- 
nized in the field of industry, that cheap tools 
are a poor investment and will produce only 
mediocre output? Have they figured in the 
human factor, that exploitation of employees 
does not net a product of maximum quality 
beeause of personal inability to concentrate 
upon the best under such conditions? School 
teachers in many instances have been selected 
because they were cheap and could be hired at 
a ridiculously low figure. As a result the out- 
put has been criticized, but the crux of the 
matter lies much deeper. Teachers have been 
working under conditions which have definitely 
detracted from their task. Is the worker to be 
blamed in such instances for the poor quality of 
output? 

Skilled labor has always demanded and re- 
ceived a higher wage than that allotted the un- 
skilled, and the request has not seemed to indus- 
try to be inconsistent. The expenditure on the 
part of a teacher to reach a level of professional] 
training is greater than that of a skilled laborer. 
Shall she receive less consideration than the gov- 
ernment affords the skilled laborers of this na- 
tion? 

Education of the young is one of the most 
important industries of the country. In fact, 
the future progress of the entire nation depends 
upon the material turned out by educational in- 
stitutions. The employed force which conducts 
this tremendous work figures in hundreds of 
thousands of persons. Are these employees to 
be protected by the symbol of the blue eagle? 
Other sources seem to have failed to shelter them 
from exploitation, or is this great industry to be 
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further utilized for the aggrandizement of edu- 
cational racketeers in various forms? 
HELEN M. Barton 


CHANGING SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY 
INCOME 


Many presidents of privately endowed col- 
leges and universities in preparing budgets 
find expenses mounting more rapidly than in- 
come. Although expenses may be temporarily 
curtailed the normal development of any insti- 
tution necessitates increased expenditures over 
a period of time. For this reason one of the 
most important problems confronting univer- 
sity and college administrators is—W hat sources 
will provide income for our educational institu- 
tions in the future? 

Privately controlled universities and colleges 
are obliged to look to gifts, endowment and stu- 
dent fees for support. As gifts are usually 
spasmodic, it is upon endowment and student 
fees that the institutions must depend for steady 
income. In 1930 the total receipts of 832 pri- 
vately controlled universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools were $396,196,229, of which 
15.4 per cent. came from endowment and 39.4 
per cent. from student fees. While the rela- 
tive amount of income derived from endowment 
remained approximately the same during the 
period 1921-1930, the relative amount secured 
from student fees rose from 37.4 per cent. to 
39.4 per cent. In view of the fact that student 
fees and endowment provide such a small pro- 
portion of university income, university ad- 
ministrators face the necessity of increasing 
the productivity of these two sources. The 
alternatives open are to increase student fees 
or to secure additional endowment or both. 
Just how should the necessary income be se- 
cured? This is the problem faced by our edu- 
eational institutions. 

Institutions have tried to augment their in- 
comes by raising student fees. Tuition and 
other fees have been increased in greater or 
less degree in almost every college since 1922. 
This has been true particularly of the smaller 
institutions. In 1930 tuition fees were 70.4 per 
cent. of the total income from student fees of 
privately endowed institutions, as against 68.5 
per cent. in 1922. In an extreme case, that of 
New York University, 86.89 per cent. of the 
total income in 1931 was derived from tuition 
fees, making the university dependent upon 








SOS 

maintaining its registration. According to the 
John Price Jones Corporation, the average un- 
dergraduate tuition fee of thirty privately en- 
dowed colleges and universities, which it has 
studied, increased from $131 in 1908 to $333 in 
1928. Trevor Arnett, president of the General 
Education Board, found, in a study in 1928, 
that 70.5 per 


cent. since 


fees had been increased 
1920. 


This general increase in the cost of edueation 


tuition 


to the student has not resulted in a decreased 


demand for higher education. The numerical 
growth in college students has been approxi- 
mately 100,000 for each biennium since 1920. 
The enrolment in universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in 1930 was 971,584, an ad- 
vance of 353,029 or 57.0 per cent. since 1922. 
The rate of increase has been greater for pub- 
licly than for privately controlled institutions. 
While the latter still have a major part of 
the student enrolment, the former have gained 
steadily in relative percentage. An increasing 
number of students seeking higher education 
have enrolled in public rather than in private 
institutions. Presidents of privately controlled 
institutions should carefully consider the full 
significance of this development. 

At the same time the number of universities, 
colleges and professional schools has risen from 
680 in 1922 to 1,078 in 1930. 


feature of this change has been that the rate of 


The outstanding 


increase of public institutions has been greater 
than that of private institutions. From 1921 to 
1930 the rate of increase has been 106.7 per 
cent. for public and 25.8 per cent. for private 


institutions. In 1921, 15.2 per cent. of all in- 
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stitutions were public and 84.8 per cent. pri 
vate, while in 1930 the former represented 22.8 
per cent. and the latter 77.2 per cent. of the 
total. Although the general increase in tuition 
fees has not resulted in a decreased demand fo) 
higher education, it has resulted in a tendenc) 
toward increased enrolment in and the estab 
lishment of public rather than private institu 
tions. 

In spite of the fact that fees have been 
raised, it is still true that the student pays only 
a comparatively small part of the cost of his 
education. In fact, it has become more or less 
traditional that he shall do this. Higher edu 
cation has always been considered a missionary 
undertaking rather than a commercial enter- 
prise and, as such, has not been expected to 
meet its cost from tuition. An educational in- 
stitution offers a service the price of which can 
not be determined by the forces of supply and 
demand. The service which it sells can not be 
resold immediately but must be utilized over a 
period of time before any monetary return can 
be obtained. From the standpoint of an indi- 
vidual institution practical business procedure 
might lead to the policy of selling education 
only to those able to pay the full cost, but, be 
cause of the direct interest which society has in 
an enlightened membership, universities and col 
leges have a right to ask society to share in the 
expenses of higher education. Educational in 
stitutions must depend upon increased endow- 
ments as the most important future source of 
income. 

Joun H. Primer 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ORAL AND WRIT- 
TEN ENGLISH 

A BOMB has been thrown into our whole En- 
glish training structure. We are told not only 
that there is a minimum of transference of train- 
ing from Latin to English, from mathematies to 
civies, but that there is little transference from 
The 


evidence to 


skill in written to skill in oral composition. 
educational psychologist presents 
show that the psychological factors are so dif- 
ferent in writing and speaking that in order to 
become effective in the use of oral English our 


training must be a specific preparation for i! 
This takes on significance when we realize that 
about 90 per cent. of our English is oral and 
only about 10 per cent. is written. 

In an attempt to build upon this point of view 
we have reorganized our basie course in English 
composition. I shall describe, briefly, the new 
required two-hour course entered in our cata- 
logue as “Oral and Written English.” 

Since we are primarily interested in oral com- 
position, the basie requirement of the course 1s 
the preparation and delivery of from fifteen to 
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‘wenty extemporaneous speeches. This extends 
ver a period of one year. Examples of the 
ecifie assignments of speech projects which 
‘re outlined in a syllabus are as follows: 


eches No. 1 and 2: 
) Readings emphasizing the Organization of 
Material: 
Brigance, ‘‘The Spoken Word,’’ p. 86-102. 
Sanford and Yeager, ‘‘Principles of Effec- 
tive Speaking,’’ pp. 132-137, pp. 249-254. 
Williamson, ‘‘Speaking in Public,’’ pp. 
230-254. 
Orr, ‘‘Essentials of Effective Speaking,’’ 
pp. 98-106. 
Winans and Hudson, ‘‘A First Course in 
Public Speaking,’’ pp. 57-71. 
b) Speeches are to pay special attention to 
Organization of Material. 


Speeches No. 5 and 6: 
a) Readings emphasizing the importance of 
Concrete Material: 
Winans and Hudson, ‘‘A First Course in 
Public Speaking,’’ pp. 73-75, pp. 112- 
120. 
Brigance, ‘‘The Spoken Word,’’ pp. 
254. 
Williamson, 
349-357. 
Sanford and Yeager, ‘‘Principles of Effec- 
tive Speaking,’’ pp. 144-153. 
(b) Speeches are to make use of Concrete Ma- 
terial. 


229- 


‘‘Speaking in Public,’’ pp. 


The method used here is obvious. The student 
first reads, in the library, material that deals 
with a specific principle involved in effective 
speaking and then prepares his speech so as to 
incorporate that principle in the project. The 
instructor and members of the class discuss the 
effectiveness of the speech immediately follow- 
ing its delivery. 

From one half to two thirds of the speeches 
are prepared in written form and submitted to 
the instruetor for correction. These written 
speeches are graded, as were the “themes” in the 
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old composition course. The standard of En- 
glish usage is “Aids to Good English,” prepared 
by one of my colleagues, Dr. Stanley S. Swart- 
ley, to meet the specifie needs of this course. 
This handbook is not an exhaustive treatment of 
English usage, but is a simplified statement of 
the rules of punctuation, style, grammar and 
effectiveness. It is our belief that it will be 
more useful to the student than the rather con- 
fusing and appalling array of material found in 
the more complete handbooks. This material is 
covered in class as the instructor sees the need 
for such general discussion. 

What do the students talk about? This is a 
question to which we have given special consid- 
eration on the theory that it is the duty of the 
instructor to help the student solve this problem. 
We have prepared in book form a collection of 
readings under the following chapter heads: 


Chapter 1. Why College? 
Chapter 2. Why Study? 
Chapter 3. What about Activities? 
Chapter 4. What about the Fraternity Problem? 
Chapter 5. The Student and his Life Work. 
Chapter 6. The Student and his Future Home. 
Chapter 7. The Student and his Use of Leisure. 
Chapter 8. The Student as a Voter. 

9 


Chapter The Student as an Economic Man. 


These vital problems (from the students’ 
point of view) are studied and then discussed 
in elass. Many speech subjects are suggested; 
a bibliography for further reading is provided. 
In this way the mind of the student is stimu- 
lated in relation to his own world. The matter 
of content for the class projects takes care of 
itself. 

In a general way, the course is so constructed 
as to provide a life situation—informal oral dis- 
cussions of vital student problems. This offers 
specifie training in English as we are called 
upon to use it about 90 per cent. of the time. 

Hurst Ropins ANDERSON 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOLS’ NEW RESPONSIBILITY 

THE importance of an integrated educational 
program to meet the needs of children forced 
out of industry under the NRA was officially 








recognized by the Advisory Board on Industrial 
Edueation of New York City under whose spon- 
sorship a conference on the subject was held on 
October 20. The government, industrial and 
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educational leaders present adopted a resolu- 
tion pointing out that the restrictive labor pro- 
visions of the industrial codes have increased 
the burden of responsibility on educational and 
health authorities and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a program committee. 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, said that, in New York 
State, 10,000 to 12,000 children had gone back 
to school as a of the NRA. Mr. Din- 


widdie estimated that in the United States as a 


result 


whole the number was about 100,000. 

The difficulty of making suitable educational 
provisions for this of children is in- 
the financial strain under which the 


Arkansas, 


group 
creased by 
schools are already operating. In 
Alabama, Idaho, North and South Dakota and 
other midwestern and southern states acecord- 
ing to John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edueation, 
literally thousands of districts were unable to 
maintain their schools as much as 120 days dur- 
ing 1932-33. Approximately 100 city school 
systems and 4,500 rural schools reduced their 
terms by a month or more. 

This fall, a survey of ten counties in Ohio 
rural schools, with some 


showed hundreds of 


50,000 pupils, which expected to their 


and others 


close 
doors a tew weeks after opening, 
which would have to before 
Some officials expected that 100,000 children 
would be shut out of school by January first. 

In Chicago, the schools opened two weeks late, 
with the Junior High School system, parental 
schools, visiting teachers and Vocational Gui- 


a $5,000,000 


close Christmas. 


dance Bureau eliminated to effect 
reduction in the budget 
The superintendent of 
after strenuous efforts, expected to have all the 
schools in operation by October first. The 
Quitman schools, however, failed to open and 


schools in Georgia, 
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others were reported in serious financial diffi- 
culties. 

Oregon reported that in many small districts 
and some cities schools would close at Christ- 
mas. 

The National 
that the amount expended for new sehool build- 
ings fell from $400,000,000 in 1925-26 to $155,- 
000,000 in 1932-33; that 250,000 children were 
attending school part time because of the short- 
age in school rooms, and that another 150,000 
children were housed in temporary or portable 


Education Association states 


schools. 

It is not strange that, caught between reduced 
budgets and swollen enrolments, school officials 
are more and more turning to the hope of aid 
from the Federal Government. 

Federal aid for schools was ineluded in the 
recommendations of the National Conference on 
the Financing of Edueation held at Columbia 
University in August. And a committee of the 
National Couneil of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education recently announced 
that it would appeal to Congress at its next ses- 
sion for an appropriation of $600,000,000 for 
school relief. 

Two sources of federal assistance are already 
available, but both are limited in the type and 
scope of aid offered. Although primarily de- 
signed to aid unemployed teachers, the authori- 
zation of the use of federal relief funds for sal- 
aries for unemployed teachers in rural elemen- 
tary schools, which otherwise would be forced 
to close, may alleviate the situation slightly in 
some communities. However, this requires 
schools to reach the zero point before help is 
given. And the $3,300,000,000 publie works 
fund offers possibilities for building construc- 
tion. Neither of these, however, will help in 
furthering a program of education and guidance 
for adolescent youth—The American Child. 


REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN EXILE! 

IN purging the universities of scholars who 
are disapproved for reasons of political affilia- 
tion or racial origin, the German Government 
has raised an issue which concerns scholarship 

1 Alvin Johnson, in the News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. 


throughout the world. Modern science could 
never have attained to its present height with- 
out the cooperation of scholars of many nations 
in the work of discovery; and except under con- 
ditions of liberty and security scholarship has 
never thriven in any country. If the present 
German policy continues it is inevitable that 
German scholarship must go into eclipse, and 
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ne of the most fertile sourees of scientific dis- 
ery must run dry. Ten years from now we 
America will be less advanced in our com- 
mand over nature because the German Govern- 
ment has chosen to subordinate the interests of 
olarship to supposed political convenience. 
It is this consideration, rather than motives of 
larity, that justifies the effort of associations 
of scholars in every country to find resources 
for the support of the displaced German pro- 
fessors as guest lecturers or research workers. 
At least some part of the German contribution 
to science may thus be saved, for the future 
benefit of Germany as well as the rest of the 
world. In almost every country in Europe and 
America some German scholars have found 
places of usefulness opened to them. 
Gratifying as the response of the universities 


ias been, it has not been possible for them to 
cope adequately with the problem. The number 
of scholars displaced from the German universi- 
ties must approximate one thousand. The num- 
ber of positions opened to them can hardly ex- 
ceed three hundred. Moreover, individual place- 
ment, however beneficial, has left one problem 
insolved, the preservation of the spirit and 
method of the German educational organization. 
We have found it worth while to send our stu- 
dents to Germany for part of their education, 
not because German scholars as individuals are 
better than our own, but beeause the German 
faculty, functioning as a whole, exerts an intel- 
lectual influence which supplements that of our 
own in producing an all-around scholar. 

With a view to preserving not only the con- 
tribution of the individual German scholar but 
also the collective contribution of the German 
faculty, the New School for Social Research 
launched late last spring a movement for cre- 
ating a University in Exile. The ultimate ideal 
was a group of faculties, each functioning as a 
self-governing unit under its own dean, and all 
operating in close relation toward the common 
ends of scholarship. This program contemplated 
the creation of an educational institution which 
should present a cooperative, not a competitive 
relation to other American institutions. Accord- 
ing to this conception the University in Exile 
would offer only graduate work, but it would 
not seek to retain students in its classrooms for 
the whole of the three years of work leading to 
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the doctor’s degree, but only for one year or in 
special cases for two. Thus the University in 
Exile would perform exactly the same service 
for the American student as he seeured from 
one or two years residence in a German univer- 
sity. 

For its immediate task the New School group 
undertook to organize a faculty in the political 
and social sciences, and succeeded in securing 
funds by contributions and guarantees sufficient 
to maintain a faculty of twelve or fourteen pro- 
fessors through a period of two years. Of this 
number ten are already on the ground and have 
organized themselves into a faculty which is 
functioning effectively as a teaching and re- 
search organization. In view of the dominance 
of the economie problem in present-day life the 
unit has been rather heavily weighted on the 
economie side. Professor Emil Lederer, of Ber- 
lin, and Professor Eduard Heimann, of Ham- 
burg, represent economic theory, history, labor 
problems and economie organization; Professor 
Arthur Feiler, of Konigsberg, represents inter- 
national economic problems; Professor Karl 
Brandt, of Berlin, agricultural economies; Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Colm, of Kiel, publie finance 
and statisties; Professor Hans Speier, of Ber- 
lin, sociology; Professor Frieda Wunderlich, of 
Berlin, social work; Professor Hermann Kan- 
torowicz, of Kiel, jurisprudence; Professor E. 
von Hornbostel, of Berlin, anthropology and 
musicology; Professor Max Wertheimer, of 
Frankfurt, psychology. Later in the year the 
group will be strengthened on the side of indus- 
trial economies, sociology, law and administra- 
tion. It is hoped that modest additional funds 
may be found to add a number of younger men 
as docents, to round out the work of the profes- 
sorial members of the faculty. 

The Graduate Faculty in Political and Social 
Science, as the organization is officially known, 
will maintain a continuous existence, and it is 
hoped that in the near future this faculty may 
take its place alongside of faculties of natural 
science, philosophy, theology and psychology, 
letters and art, to form a general University in 
Exile, a rallying point for distinguished scholars 
displaced by the movements of the political pen- 
dulum in Europe and an effective medium for 
the ecross-fertilization of American and Euro- 
pean scholarship. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF INTELLIGENCE 

Suortiy after the introduction of intelligence 
tests in this country these measures were applied 
to the study of delinquents. From the early 
studies of Goddard' to the present, many inves- 
tigators of the delinquent have looked for the 
basis of anti-social behavior in the intelligence 
level of the offender. More recently there have 
been attempts to study the whole personality of 
the offender and to measure other traits in addi- 
tion to that of intelligence. Such thorough ease 


studies as in the 


appear publications of the 
Judge Baker Foundation and of the Common- 
Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency are representative of the 
newer methods of studying the offender. God- 


dard* has emphasized the idea that students of 


wealth Fund’s Committee on 


delinqueney must look for other types of mental 
abnormalities than defects in intelligence. 

This study deals with the relationship between 
discrimination 


intelligence and ethical among 


women offenders. Intelligence was determined 
by the Terman Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Test, and ethieal discrimination was determined 
by the Thurstone Proverbs Test. For the study 
two groups of women were chosen from among 


the population of a state industrial home for 


adult women offenders. One group was elassi- 
fied as “high-type” and the other as “low-type.” 
The distinction was based their intelli- 
gence test ratings, and they were housed in 
separate Their 


were appropriate to their intelligence levels, 


upon 


cottages. institutional tasks 
the one group being assigned to duties of a 
higher type and the other to menial tasks. 

reports cottage 
intelligence is of utmost 
importance in They 
supported the view that studies of the intelli- 
gence levels of social offenders have dealt with 


Impressionistie made _ by 
that 


ethical 


matrons stated 
discriminations. 


the most important aspect of the problem. In 
the attempt to validate such assertions the two 
groups of inmates were given the Thurstone 
‘* Feeble-Mindedness, ’’ 


1Cf. H. H. Goddard, 


Maemillan, 1914. 

2Cf. Rudolph Pintner, ‘‘Intelligence Testing,’’ 
Chapter xvi. Holt, 1931. 

3H. H. Goddard, ‘‘The Bureau of Juvenile 
Research.’’ Ohio Board of Administration, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 


Proverbs Test during a free period after the 
evening meal. All subjects seemed to enjoy the 
test and to do their best to eooperate. 

The median I.Q. of the twenty subjects in 
the “high-type” cottage was 96.2, o 3.6; and that 
for the “low-type” group, fourteen in number, 
was 76.2, 03.7. Nine of the first group made 
a perfect score on matching the proverbs; but 
none of the inferior group did, only one making 
a score of eighteen. The median score for the 
superior inmates was 17, 6 4.7; and the median 
for the inferior inmates was 8.6, o 3.7. 

The only standard of comparison that could 
be found for use is that cited by Shimberg and 
Lowe.* From their preliminary report it was 
inferred that the inferior group of women 
prisoners would be comparable to eighth or 
ninth grade school children on this test and 
that the superior group would exceed the mean 
score of the twelfth grade. On a small group 
of college students the writer obtained an aver- 
age score of eighteen. 

Although the group of subjects is small, the 
correlation between I.Q. and rank on the Thur- 
stone Proverbs Test may have significance. For 
both groups it was found that the coefficient of 
correlation, by the rank-difference method cor- 
rected to r, was .92, P. E. 17. It would appear, 
therefore, that suecess on the test of ethical 
discrimination is a function of intelligence as 
measured by the Terman Revision. Further- 
more, those low in intelligence were also low 
in a sense of guilt and a desire to reform, 
whereas those of higher intelligence at least 
avowed a determination to change their modes 
of living upon release. This report, made by 
matrons intimately aequainted with the subjects, 
seems to confirm the statistical findings. 

Puiuip L. HARRIMAN 


LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


4A. F. Bronner, ‘‘A Manual of Individual Men- 
tal Tests and Testing,’’ p. 54. Little, Brown, 
1927. 
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